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| For three hundred years two holy men have been rivals for 
ie reverence of the Cech people. One of them, Saint John 
ppomuk, was exalted by the Jesuits, who after the.battle of 
§ White Hill in 1620 sought to win back the Cechs to the 
oman obedience. For this function Saint John was admirably 
i, for had he not been tortured and, bound hand and foot, 
fown into the Vitava from the Charles bridge by the jealous 
enceslas IV for his refusal to surrender monastic estates at the 
s command? His rival for the position of national hero 
us been Jan Hus, who, during the reign and under the favour 
hat same king Wenceslas, led the revolt of the Cechs against 
ie ecclesiastical domination of Rome and the secular domination 
f Ge many, and was martyred as a heretic and rebel at the 
puncil of Constance in 1415. From that date until the extinction 
f the independent Bohemian state by the forces of the Empire 
id the Counter-Reformation in 1620, Hus was publicly honoured 
y his fellow-countrymen as the champion of national and religious 
erty. From 1620 to 1918 his rival was exalted in his place; 
followers were reconciled to Rome or driven into exile; Hus 
ies remembered in sadness for the liberty which had been lost 
fd in the hope of a national resurrection. From 1918 to 1938 
he Czechoslovak Republic restored Hus to his place of honour, 
id annually, with happy pride, celebrated during those brief 
the man who symbolised the first and second birth of the 
Sch people. But now again in this present year the compatriots 
f Hus have had to shroud their act of national homage in the 
ariul secrecy of clandestine mourning; the festival of Juiy the 
fi has once more become an occasion for tears. 
» It is well that we should remember Hus and his people. The 
Otribution of the Cechs to the civilisation of the late middle 
eS was not inconsiderable. The university of Prague was next 
iy to Paris and Oxford in its reputation at the beginning of the 


ath century; Germany and Poland owed much to the 
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civilising influence of the teachers and scholars it sent out; it 
became a centre of humanistic studies while Petrarch was stil] 
alive. To the realism of the Bohemian king-emperor Charles IV 
Germany itself was deeply indebted for much of the achievement 
of its golden age, and the greatness of its cities was in no small 
measure due to civic officials who had been trained in the chancery 
of Prague. Frequently, too, history has brought the English 
and the Cech peoples close together : in Anne of Bohemia England 
had one of her most gracious queens, and the extent of her 
beneficent influence on her devoted husband we can only guess 
at. The names of Wyclif and Hus have always been closely 
associated, both by their enemies and their friends. No small 
part in the attempt to force back Bohemia into her allegiance to 
Rome and Sigismund was played by Henry Beaufort, cardinal 
bishop of Winchester, during the Husite wars of the fifteenth 
century. And again, in the last hour of her independence 
England gave the Bohemians a queen in the person of Elizabeth 
Stuart, but deserted her and them in the interests of European 
appeasement. Finally, the debt which Hus owed to Wyclif was 
repaid with interest by the profound influence the Moravian 
Church exercised on John Wesley.* 

It is not merely coincidence which has brought England and 
Bohemia so often into contact, for, widely separated though they 
are in space, the situation of the two countries has much in 
common that has driven them frequently into parallel courses. 
Both countries lay on the periphery of the world of western 
christendom. Neither had been permanently influenced by 
imperial Rome. To both the Romance civilisation, organisation 
and language of medieval christendom were alien. As England 
but barely escaped being permanently incorporated in a Scandi- 
navian empire, so too it was long uncertain whether Bohemia 
would be attracted into the Roman or the Byzantine orbit. In 
both there might be observed a constant tendency to kick against 
the authority of the papacy, as being too often identified in the 
one case with French, and in the other with German influence. 
Then, too, national consolidation and the awakening of national 
self-consciousness came earlier to England and Bohemia than to 
any other country in Europe, partly because both had geo- 
graphical and economic advantages which provided a basis for 


1 It is interesting that Hus rejected that predestinarianism of Wyclif which 
narrowed the acceptability of his teaching, and that it was Hus’s spiritual 
descendants, the Moravians, who persuaded Wesley to reject Whitfield’s and 
Toplady’s predestinarianism, and thereby made Methodism widely acceptable. 
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the early development of a specifically nationalist economy. It 
js not therefore surprising that two of the earliest revolts against 
Roman authority should occur in countries as far apart as England 
and Bohemia, nor that Wyclif and Hus, Lollardy and the 
Bohemian sects, should be contemporaneous and have much in 
common. 

It is not as yet possible to give anything like a definitive 
account of Hus and the Bohemian reformation. It is hardly 
more than a hundred years since Palacky, the father of the 
modern Cech renascence, began the scientific study of the subject. 
As long as Bohemia was but a part of the Hapsburg empire, Cech 
studies were always carried on under the incubus of a Teutonic 
domination which inhibited to some extent the freedom of 
inquiry, and inevitably poisoned the atmosphere in which that 
inquiry was conducted with the bitter animosity of nationalism. 
However, even before 1914 much good work was done, for the 
dead weight of Austrian obscurantism was considerably lightened 
in the latter half of the reign of Francis Joseph. But, of course, 
when the liberation of the Cechs came in 1918, the floodgates 
were opened to a swift and sometimes turbulent spate of work. 
The years from 1348 to 1526 appeared as the golden age of the 
Cech nation and Husitism as the characteristic manifestation of 
the earlier liberty and achievement of the Cech spirit. An im- 
mense amount of research, therefore, was devoted to these topics 
by Gech scholars during the twenty years of the Republic; manu- 
scripts were discovered, texts were edited, monographs composed, 
and syntheses undertaken. But the task was enormous, for not 
only had much new ground to be broken, but a great many rooted 
errors had to be laboriously eradicated. Little more than the 
preliminary work had been done when in March this year the 
night closed down again. The labourers in this field have many 
of them disappeared into the darkness; some are in prison, others 
in exile, and those that are left must surely be heavy in spirit, 
without enthusiasm and opportunity, even though their faith 
still lives. We do not and cannot know what will be the fate 
of Cech and Husite studies in the next few years. To-day, then, 
is perhaps a fitting occasion to attempt some estimate of Hus in 
the light of the work which has been begun and so rudely inter- 
rupted, acknowledging always that it can only be a reporting 
of progress, and by no means a final judgment. 

Such an interim report must be based primarily on three 
recently published works, which enable us dimly to begin to see 
Hus ashe was. The first is Flajihans’s edition of Hus’s works, a 
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modern and scholarly achievement, but unfortunately one that 
has been left far from complete.1 The second is the edition of 
Hus’s correspondence by Novotny.? The third is the five volumes 
of the Life and Teaching of John Hus, by Novotny and Kybal} 
which is the most authoritative biography and a most careful 
and complete synthesis of his teaching. 

Also it is now easier to look at Hus as an historical phenomenon, 
freed to some extent from the haze of theological partisanship. 
An earlier generation of Englishmen was interested in Hus almost 
solely as a forerunner of the Reformation, as a protestant champion 
to be put beside Wyclif and Luther and Calvin, extolled with 
more enthusiasm than discretion as one of the heroes of the 
intoxicating battle with the Scarlet Woman. But nowadays we 
flatter ourselves that we have put these protestant heroes in their 
proper place : the iconoclasm of Professor Perroy has somewhat 
defaced the picture of Wyclif that Dr. Workman painted; 
candidates for the Higher Certificate now either apologise for 
Luther or patronise him, while the dialectical materialists regard 
him as the scum which rose to the surface of the seething cauldron 
of social conflict. In this new spirit, though it is to be hoped 
without its excesses, we can now hope to look at Hus, and to see 
him divested both of the halo with which he has been endowed 
by his admirers and of the diabolic vestments in which his enemies 
have concealed the abhorred reality. 

But it is not merely odium theologicum which has made it 
difficult to see Hus as he really was. He has been not only the 
subject of religious, but also of equally violent political contro- 
versy. To the Cechs he has become the personification of the 
greatness of their national achievement, the embodiment of their 
pride of race, the protagonist of their struggle for independence, 
the proto-martyr of their persecution, and the symbol of their 
hope and faith. Therefore they have tended on occasion to give 
to him qualities in higher degree than the evidence seems to 
warrant; they have been suspicious and impatient of criticism, 
and have inclined to idealise him. On the other hand, to the 
Germans Hus has tended to appear as the false god in whose 
worship their Slavonic foes have intoxicated themselves and 
grown mad to hurl themselves against the superior civilisation of 
the Teutonic world. German historians have therefore been 


1 Wenzel Flajéhans and M. Kominkova, Mag. Jo. Hus opera omnia, 3 vols. 
Prague, 1903 ff. 

* V. Novotny, Mistra Jani Husi Korespondence a Dokumenty, 1920. 

* V. Novotny and V. Kybal, M. Jan Hua, Zivot a uéent, Prague, 1919-31. 
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inclined to belittle Hus, to strip him of his claims to scholarship 
and originality, and to picture him as an idol of wood, the 
imperfect and lifeless copy of Wyclif, whose words he reproduced 
with all the soulless and mechanical unoriginality of a phono- 
graph. It is, of course, very difficult even for an Englishman 
to be completely impartial in the controversy, but it is perhaps 
to some extent possible, after giving due weight to what Germans 
and Slavs have said on either side, and relying as far as possible 
on what Hus wrote, not only in Latin, but also in Cech, to arrive 
at an estimate of his character, abilities and influence, which shall 
be more or less uninfluenced by religious and political bias. 

The historical significance of Hus is twofold: as a factor in 
the Reformation, and as a factor in the national history of 
Bohemia. In both these respects, like all those who have been 
powerful enough to influence the course of history, Hus was 
fortunate in the age in which he lived, just as the age was fortunate 
in having such a man to live in it. The spirit of Reformation 
was spread all over Europe in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, the period when Hus was growing up to maturity. The 
evils consequent on the materialisation of religion and the 
imprisonment of the faith in the cramping bonds of ecclesiastical 
organisation were apparent to those who had eyes to see and 
implicitly felt by thousands whose mute longing for salvation 
went unsatisfied. Pleas for reform went out from universities 
and royal chanceries, from monasteries and commercial towns, 
from ecclesiastics and from laymen alike. Not only in England 
had the chorus of criticism and the demand for reformation been 
swelling from Grosseteste to Fitzralph, but from France, from 
Sweden, from Germany, from Italy came a general demand for 
reform. Gerson and Nicholas of Clamanges, Saint Bridget, 
Gerard Groote, Saint Catherine of Siena, were but the clearest 
voices raised above the general cry. And in this movement, 
which was common to the whole of Europe, Bohemia played its 
part. It shared in the general disease whose symptoms were the 
worldliness of the clergy, the idleness of the monks, the ambition 
and avarice of the mendicants, and the preoccupation of the 
hierarchy and the Curia with jurisdiction, administration and 
finance. In Bohemia, as everywhere, annates and jubilees, 
pilgrimages and indulgences were proving both a financial and a 
moral burden. The Babylonish Captivity and the Great Schism 
were felt as disasters there as elsewhere. 

But this mass of religious discontent remained vague and 
unco-ordinated except where there was a well-established civil 
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authority to direct and unify it, and that meant only in England 
and Bohemia, for in the latter half of the fourteenth cen 
those two countries alone in Europe were sufficiently centralised 
and free from internal and external weakness to undertake the 
task. France was distracted by English invasion and conquest, 
by the faction of Burgundy and Orleans, and by the lunacy of 
the king. Germany was notoriously cut up into small, sovereign 
principalities and divided by the rival ambitions of Luxem- 
burgers, Wittelsbachs and Hapsburgs, while the extensive and 
numerous sovereign ecclesiastical states of Germany created there 
a strong vested interest against radical reform. Italy too, without 
national consciousness or a national monarchy, straddled by the 
papal states and chronically disturbed by civil war in Naples, 
was in no position to attempt a national solution of the religious 
problem. 

But with the Bohemian kingdom it was different. Charles IV 
was quick to realise the fact that Bohemia had the economic 
resources, the geographical unity and the centralised administra- 
tion to make it an effective basis for his monarchy. He saw that 
ecclesiastical carelessness and religious disorder were among the 
evils militating against the efficiency of the State. That con- 
sideration, together with a genuine concern for religion, impelled 
him to give the lead to reform in Bohemia. He took the initial 
step by founding the university of Prague, which was to provide 
the educated leaders of the movement. To it he brought scholars 
from Germany and Poland; from it sent out scholars to Paris 
and Oxford, Cracow and Vienna. His second step was to invite 
to Prague Konrad Waldhauser, an Austrian preacher already 
distinguished by his eloquence and moral fervour. This was the 
beginning of a mighty religious revival in Bohemia. Konrad’s 
sermons not only had immediate effect, but they were even more 
important in that they inspired a whole school of native preachers 
who carried the evangelical movement to all classes of the people. 
The outstanding names in this pre-Husite reform movement are 
those of Jan Milié, the ascetic, apocalyptic moralist, Matthew of 
Cracow, the critic and author of the De Squaloribus Ecclesia, 
Matthias of Janov, a learned and evangelically-minded theologian, 
Thomas of Stitny, a pious layman and publicist, and Adalbertus 
Ranconis, a great scholar and educationist. These men with 
many others of less distinction built up in Bohemia between 
1365 and 1400 a very powerful movement, both critical and 
constructive. It accumulated a body of criticism against the 
corruption of the Church, the gist of which was the accusation of 
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having externalised religion and of having introduced “ adin- 
gentiones hominum” to obscure its primitive simplicity. The 
reformers also evolved a constructive programme, preaching the 
need for a return to the purity and simplicity of the early Church, 
and the importance of internal religion; they put at the centre 
of religious life five things: “ Jhesus crucifixus,” the Scriptures, 
preaching, personal morality and the sacrament of the altar. 
In all this the State gave its active co-operation. Charles 
achieved the separation of the Bohemian Church from the age-long 
control of the archbishop of Mainz by securing the establishment 
of an archbishopric at Prague; he secured benefices for the 
reformers; he was not even shaken in his support when Mili¢ 
accused him to his face of being Antichrist. His son and suc- 
cessor, Vaclav (Wenceslas or Wenzel) IV, continued his policy, 
and the reformers were favoured by the Court, particularly by 
Queen Sophia. It is nowadays a commonplace to recognise the 
part played by the development of urban capitalism in the pro- 
motion of the Reformation, and we can see this influence working 
in Bohemia in the establishment and endowment of the chapel of 
“Bethlehem,” which was founded in 1391 by a group of middle- 
class property-owners and merchants to provide specifically for 
evangelical preaching. The preachers appointed to it were all 
reformers, and Hus himself became the incumbent in 1402. 

Thus the atmosphere in which Hus grew up was one of intense 
religious activity. The whole air he breathed in his early years 
at the university of Prague was that of intense reformist agitation. 
When he emerged in 1402 as one of the leaders of the movement it 
was already thirty years old. He was not the creator of that 
movement, which would have been important had neither he 
nor Wyclif ever lived. It is our task to estimate what his 
contribution to it was. 

He was of humble origin, born, probably in 1369, in the village 
of Husinec in Bohemia, near the Bavarian frontier. Here the 
population even at that time was a mixture of Germans and 
Cechs, and thus Hus was from his earliest years brought up in the 
fatal atmosphere of racial antagonism. It seems that he began 
his education, not at the local school at Prachatice, but in Prague 
itself, whither he was sent in 1386. Therefore while still in his 
teens he was thrust into the centre of the reform movement. We 


1 He was known to his fellow-countrymen as Jan of Husinec. The name 
“Hus ”’ is not only a convenient abbreviation, but also a pun, apparently of his 
own devising, for ‘‘ hus ” in Cech means “ goose,” and Hus was fond of referring 
to himself as ‘‘ ansellus dei,” ‘‘ God’s little goose,”’ 
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get glimpses of him as a poor scholar, a normal youth, carefree 
except for his poverty. He was a little bit disgusted at the horse. 
play which accompanied the election of the boy bishop on Holy 
Innocents’ day, and a little bit worried about the utility of oft. 
repeated formal prayers. He was interested in clothes and he 
liked to play chess (a weakness he enumerates among the sins he 
confesses in his last days at Constance). And so without any 
marked precocity of virtue or vice he passed through the normal 
curriculum of one preparing for an academic or clerical career. 
He became Bachelor of Arts in 1393 and Master of Arts in 1396. 
He was already reading avidly, the Fathers, such as Augustine, 
Ambrose, Anselm, Gregory and Chrysostom, the canon law and 
the schoolmen, especially Gratian, Peter Lombard, Bernard and 
Hildegarde. Like all his contemporary reformers, he came to 
have an intimate and literal knowledge of the Bible, and like 
many of his fellow-Praguers, he was influenced to some extent 
by the humanistic studies promoted by archbishop Jan of Jen- 
Stejn; he knew some Greek and Hebrew words and quotes from 
Boethius; he learnt a smattering of ancient history, something 
of Church history and of the earlier history of his own country. 
But outside theology his greatest achievement was in the 
development of the Cech language. One of the elements in the 
pre-Husite movement had been the insistence on the importance 
of the vernacular. Charles IV had, with papal permission, 
established a monastery where the old Slavonic liturgy was used; 
the widespread appeal of Milié was in a large measure due to the 
fact that he preached in the popular tongue; Thomas of Stitny 
had written his great work on christian education in the vernacular. 
Here, too, Hus is the perfector of what had gone before. He not 
only preached at “ Bethlehem ” in Cech, but many of his most 
important writings are in that language. Also he did a very 
great service to Bohemia by writing a dissertation on Bohemian 
orthography which did much to standardise spelling and the use 
of those diacritical signs which put the writing of a Slavonic 
language in Roman characters on a scientific basis. 

It is important to remember that the university of Prague 
was not united in its philosophical and religious views. There were 
many eminent foreign scholars there, chiefly Germans, who not 
only had no interest in the national side of the movement, but also 


were almost all sympathetic with that Nominalism whose centre 

‘ E.g., O. Svatokupectvi (On Simony); Vyklad Piesnicek Salomunovych 
(Exposition of the Song of Solomon); Vyklad Otcenase (Exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer); O Manzelstvi (On Matrimony); O Poznani Cesty pravé k spaseni (On 
the Knowledge of the Right Way to Salvation). 
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was Paris. These foreign scholars had imbibed the materialistic, 
scientific and agnostic implications of the teaching of Occam, 
Duns Scotus and Pierre d’Ailly. With such a philosophy the 
(ech evangelicals had little sympathy, and there was already 
developing at Prague a reaction in the direction of Realism. 
This native tendency received a remarkable fillip when the 
philosophical writings of the greatest contemporary realist, John 
Wyelif, began about 1390 to trickle through to Prague. The 
power and breadth of Wyclif’s philosophical system made a 
profound impression on Hus, who copied and annotated the De 
Materia et Forma, the De Ideis and the De Veris Universalibus. 
It is clear from Hus’s notes that it was Wyclif’s attack on the 
nominalists which particularly excited his lively interest and 
approval, not because such views were entirely new to him, but 
because they powerfully confirmed the opinions which the Prague 
realists had already been developing. 

With the advent of the new century Hus emerges as one of 
the acknowledged leaders of the Cech party in the university. In 
1401 he was elected Dean of the Faculty of Arts for the first time, 
and in the same year was ordained priest, a step which must not 
be regarded as merely normal routine, but as the consequence of 
a vital personal resolve resulting from a conviction of the import- 
ance of the priestly office based on a study of the Scriptures. It 
has been mistakenly suggested that Hus’s ordination was due to 
the influence of his reading of Wyclif. This theory is part and 
parcel of a much wider thesis—namely, that Hus throughout his 
career shows no originality at all, but that he is always merely the 
mouthpiece of Wyclif, and that the whole Husite movement is 
due solely to the adoption in Bohemia of English Lollardy. In 
any attempt to estimate the historical significance of Hus such 
a theory is crucial. It is a theory which has been adopted and 
preached by many German historians, and it finds its most 
complete expression in a great work by Johann Loserth,' in 
which, by setting out parallel passages from the writings of the 
two reformers, he endeavours to prove that there is very little in 
Hus’s work that is not a copy or paraphrase of Wyeclif. 

There is no opportunity here to go deeply into this great 
controversy, which is merely a scholastic form of the secular 
conflict of Slav and Teuton.? It must suffice to say that there is, 

* J. Loserth, Huss wnd Wiclif, 2nd revised edition, Munich, 1925. English 
translation of the lst edition by M, J, Evans, London, 1884. 

* Thave dealt fully with this question in an article in the T'ransactions of the 


_ Historical Society, Vol. XXI, 1939, entitled ‘‘ English and Cech Influences 
on us,” 
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of course, no question that Wyclif profoundly influenced Hus and 
his fellow-reformers in Bohemia. Many passages in Hus’s writi 

are admittedly almost verbal reproductions of Wyclif’s wonds. 
Hus himself freely acknowledged his debt and his admiration. 
In his Replicatio contra Anglicanum J. Stokes he said: “I am 
moved by his fame. . . . 1 am moved by his writings, in which he 
strives with all his power to bring back all men to the law of 
Christ, especially the clergy, that by putting off the pomp and 
lordship of this world they may live with the apostles the life of 
Christ. . . . 1 am moved by the love which he had to the law of 
Christ, for when asserting its truth he said that not one jot or 
tittle should fail.” And on another occasion Hus boldly de- 
clared: ‘I would that my soul were there where the soul of 
Master John Wyclif is.” Hus took the lead at Prague as the 
defender of Wyclif against the condemnation of his works to the 
flames by the Chapter in 1403; he was burnt at Constance as a 
follower of Wyclif. Nevertheless to assert that such quotation 
and such admiration are a proof of the complete dependence of 
Hus is quite unsound. All medieval scholars, and not least 
Wyclif himself, quoted freely, and often without acknowledg- 
ment. They regarded the intellectual progress of man, not from 
the competitive, individualistic point of view of our own day, 
but as a co-operative act, the accumulation of a vast mountain 
of truth and wisdom, where each newcomer merely added a little 
to the accomplishments of his predecessors. Hus was no 
mechanical echo of Wyclif. He owed as much and more to his 
own native forerunners, to Mili¢, Matthias of Janov, Adalbertus 
Ranconis and a hundred others. His ideas on most of the vital 
points of reform were already well developed before ever Wyclif’s 
theological works were known in Bohemia. It was not until 
1402 or 1403 that Nicholas Faulfisch, George of Knéhnic and 
Jerome of Prague brought back to Prague the first copies of the 
theological works of Wyclif (as distinct from his purely philo- 
sophical works, which had been known some ten years before). 
And Hus in his tractates and sermons had shown that he had 
formed his characteristic opinions before that date. Again, 
Wyclif’s Trialogus was welcomed in Prague, not because its views 
were something new, but because it showed that Wyclif had been 
concerned with problems long familiar to the Bohemians, and that 
he had proposed remedies analogous to those they themselves had 
long been considering. Wyclif was to the Bohemian reformers 
not so much an inspiration and a prime mover as an ally, coming 
late into the struggle, but nevertheless gladly welcomed. 
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Moreover, it must be recognised that Hus never hesitated to 
disagree with Wyclif. There were many analogies between the 
sate of religion in England and that in Bohemia. But there were 
also many differences. Again and again Hus cut across Wyclifite 
doctrine and practice. For example, he would never accept 
Wyclif’s strict predestinarianism. (This may be one reason why 
Husitism proved more acceptable to large numbers of people than 
did Wyclifitism.) Again, Wyclif had maintained that the sacra- 
mental acts of a priest in a state of mortal sin were without 
efficacy; Hus would not accept so revolutionary a doctrine, for 
he saw that it could only lead to anarchy. Perhaps the most 
striking evidence of Hus’s independence of Wyclif is that Hus 
refused to follow him into eucharistic heresy. Wyclif’s historical 
and logical examination of the doctrine of transubstantiation 
profoundly interested the Cech reformers, who were already 
prejudiced against the nominalistic acceptance of the doctrine 
on the basis of credo quia impossibile. In the first flush of 
enthusiasm for Wyclif two Prague scholars, Stanislav of Znojem 
and Jakoubek (Jacobellus) of Stf#ibro, declared their acceptance 
of Wyclif’s heretical doctrine of Remanence. But the dangers of 
this path were quickly recognised; Stanislav soon recanted his 
error, and Jakoubek refrained from publishing his acceptance of 
Remanence. As for Hus, he never wavered from orthodoxy on 
this point. He wanted to discriminate in his acceptance of 
Wyclif. To Wyclif’s plea for a return to the primitive simplicity 
and poverty of the Church Hus gave his full and admiring consent ; 
but he would have nothing to do with Remanence. Hus was 
neither a schismatic nor a heretic by choice, and perhaps he 
realised that to go off into the barren fields of eucharistic heresy 
would be to forfeit royal and popular support, even as had proved 
to be the case with Wyclif. But, more certainly, Hus was too 
good a Bohemian, too much at one with his Cech predecessors, to 
be willing to undermine the sanctity of the sacrament of the 
altar. The peculiar feature of the Bohemian reformation and 
what distinguishes it from all other forms of protestantism is its 
fundamentally sacramental character. Every one of the Bo- 
hemian predecessors of Hus, but above all Matthias of Janov, 
had urged that the pre-eminent means of grace, the certain way 
of reformation, was the sacrament of the Eucharist. The demand 
for frequent communion by the laity had become part and parcel 
of the atmosphere in which Hus was brought up. The Chalice 
was to become the symbol of his followers after his death, and 
communion in both kinds for the laity was to become the funda- 
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mental doctrine of the Church which was to bear his name 
Therefore when Hus refused to dishonour the Sacrament by 
following Wyclif into heresy, he is proving both his own inde. 
pendence and that he was a Bohemian first and a Wyclifite after. 
wards. He rivalled Matthias in the honour he paid to the 
Eucharist, he advocated frequent communion, and seems at the 
end of his life to have approved of giving the cup to the laity. 
Another aspect of protestantism which shows very clearly the 
relation between Hus and Wyclif is their attitude to the State, 
Both men were patriotic, the children of the new nationalism. 
It was the work of Charles IV which had made the Bohemian 
reformation possible, and that reformation was as much a protest 
against foreign domination as against purely religious evils. Hus 
therefore eagerly read the political views of Wyclif, his plea for 
ecclesiastical independence and for the disendowment of the 
Church by state action. Hus saw that many of his arguments 
applied with great force to Bohemia. King Vaclav had been 
declared deposed by Boniface IX in 1403, and the civil war between 
Vaclav and his brother Sigismund which followed, the invasion 
and ravaging of the country by foreigners, the ignominious 
imprisonment of his king, profoundly disturbed Hus. He felt 
that the condemnation of the Wyclifite articles in Prague had 
only been made possible by the triumph of Sigismund with papal 
and German support. To Hus as to Wyclif the reformation of 
the Church and national independence were closely bound up 
together. But Hus would not accept Wyclif’s remedy of salva- 
tion through the State, partly because at the moment, under the 
not very effective Vaclav, the administration was very weak, and 
partly because the whole of Hus’s political thinking was demo- 
cratic, not aristocratic, as Wyclif’s had been. Thus the remedy 
which Hus proposed is not to be found in the Crown or the 
nobility, but in the people; the reformation both in Church and 
State is to be popular; the Church is to be re-created by a return 
to the primitive system of election of priests and prelates by the 
people. Here lies perhaps the supreme importance of Hus, for 
in the century which followed his death, it was not kings such as 
Vaclav and Ladislas who were to save Bohemia from papal and 
German attack, but the Cech people, Calixtines, Taborites and 
the Unitas Fratrum, and their popular leaders, Rokycana, Zizka, 
Prokop, Cheléicky and George of Podébrady. Had Hus been 4 
tame follower of Wyclif, the Bohemian reform movement would 
have been driven underground as effectively and quickly as 
Lollardy in England; without his statesmanship and foresight 
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the glories and greatness of the period between the council of 
Constance and the battle of Mohacs could not have been. The 
democratic character of Hus’s teaching and work is implicit in 
neatly everything he wrote, and it has borne rich fruit. Of all 
the sects which sprang up in Bohemia after his death none is 
more noteworthy than that of the Unitas Fratrum, the Bohemian 
Brethren. In ideals and organisation it is not unlike English 
Quakerism, and it was the vehicle for the preservation of much 
that was best in Hus, and through it was continued a tradition 
amongst the Bohemian people of democracy and sweet reasonable- 
ness which notably reappeared in the Czechoslovak republic of 
our own day. 

Of the career of Hus from his appointment to be the preacher 
at “ Bethlehem ”’ there is not time to speak here in detail; the 
story has been excellently told in English by Creighton; what 
he wrote of course needs much expansion and some correction, 
but it still remains substantially the best account in English, for 
Creighton shared with Stubbs the great gift of being able to 
divine by historical instinct the truth of much that later research 
has laboriously established. 

The years from 1402 to 1409 saw the completion of Hus’s 
awademic career and the production of the Super Quattuor Sen- 
tentiarum, a commentary on Peter Lombard which establishes for 
ever the real eminence of Hus as a theologian and philosopher. 
He is not, admittedly, in these respects in the very first rank, but 
the Commentary is a work of very fine scholarship, both acute 
and profound. Hus can use with great skill and learning the 
fruitful instrument of scholastic dialectic, but he also knows its 
limitations. Again and again he breaks into some academic 
diseussion to plead for a more modern and practical approach to 
theology. His sermons at ‘‘ Bethlehem” and at provincial 
synods during these years were bringing him not only a well- 
deserved reputation as a preacher, but also the enmity of those 
who had a vested interest in the superstitions which he roundly 
attacked. 

In 1409 Hus reached the pinnacle of his political influence, 
when, with the collaboration of the king and queen, the decree 
of Kutna Hora gave to the Cechs a superiority of votes in the 
Wiversity, and the indignant foreigners (with the exception of 
the Poles), deprived of that control which their numbers had 

Por example, he was sent on a mission to investigate the miraculous cures 
which it was claimed had been effected by the holy blood of Wilsnack, and in 


comsequence he wrote a pamphlet entitled De Sanguine Christi to demonstrate 
the falsity of those claims. 
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never warranted, departed to establish the university of Leipsic. 
This action has an unpleasant flavour, for when a university ceages 
to be international it loses its universality, and undoubtedly the 
decree of 1409 has done much to exacerbate the Germans against 
the Cechs and has provided them with an argument of persecu- 
tion. But the action is understandable, for to Hus the Germans 
were identified with nominalism and the burning of Wyelif’s 
books, and he regarded them with some justice as the biggest 
obstacle to religious and national regeneration.! 

The years from 1409 to 1412 were a period of crisis in the 
career of Hus, and also in the history of Bohemia and of the 
christian Church. On the one hand, the opponents of Hus, led 
by the regulars, were now so fearful of the consequences of the 
reform agitation that they did not rest until they had secured the 
full co-operation of the Curia in the war against Hus. In 1410 
he was excommunicated by Zbynek, the archbishop of Prague. 
But his contumacious refusal to desist from preaching in “ Bethle- 
hem ” appeared the more dangerous in that it immediately became 
clear that he had both royal and popular support. The people of 
Prague refused to allow the publication of the excommunication 
in the churches of the city, and the king, the queen and the 
nobility stood by him and worked on the Curia to get the excom- 
munication removed. But then Hus committed the unforgivable 
sin, for when Vaclav Tiem came to Bohemia preaching an indul- 
gence to all those who would contribute to the expenses of 
pope John XXIII in his war with Ladislas of Naples, Hus led 
what rapidly became a national protest against being bled to pay 
for the private ambitions of a foreign prelate. In 1412 there 
issued therefore a bull of excommunication with aggravation. 
Hus appealed from John XXIII to Jesus Christ. The pope 
ordered the closing of “‘ Bethlehem” and put Prague under an 
interdict. Hus, heartbroken at the misery which his presence 
was bringing on his beloved city, but yet feeling like the hireling 
who deserts his flock when the wolf comes, left Prague. 

The next two years were invaluable in the development of 
Husitism. Hitherto the main efforts of the reformers had been 
concentrated in the capital city. But now Hus extended his 
influence in the country districts and lesser towns of Bohemia. 
Here he continued his preaching, and won over not only ordinary 
people, but also many of the clergy and the nobility. The centre 

1 The following remark of Hus is worth recording: “ Christus scit, quod 


plus diligo bonum Teutonicum quam malum Bohemum, etiam si frater mous 
germanus,”” Doc, Mag. J. Hus, 165. 
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of his activity was in the southern part of the country, where a 
few years later was to rise up the armed camp of Tabor, the 
citadel of Husitism in its long struggle to avenge the death of its 
proto-martyr and to defend the principles for which he had stood. 

The religious struggle in Bohemia had now become a matter 
of general European interest, and even Gerson was writing : 
“ Against this error there ought to rise up every authority, both 
spiritual and temporal, to its extermination, and that rather by 
fre and sword than by nice argument.” Indeed, Hus was a 
symptom of a religious discontent so widespread and so justifiable 
that constituted authority could not afford to ignore it. There- 
fore when the council of Constance met in November 1414, one 
of its avowed objects was the extirpation of heresy. If Hus 
could be got to Constance and made to confess to Wyclifite 
errors, it was hoped that the danger would be scotched. Hus, 
confident in Sigismund’s safe-conduct “ transire, stare, morari et 
redire libere,”’ was eager to go to proclaim the truth to the assembled 
parliament of christendom, and to help, as he hoped, in the 
inauguration of a general reform. But he walked into a trap, 
for the only pulpit he was to find at Constance was the martyr’s 
pyre. John XXIII saw in Hus a great opportunity : he would 
proceed at once to the trial and condemnation of the arch-heretic 
in order to divert the attention of the council from his own 
unsavoury past and in order to earn the applause of christendom 
for destroying the enemy of the faith. But the pope could not 
have destroyed Hus without the help of Sigismund, and Sigis- 
mund was willing to keep faith with Hus until he came to realise 
that Hus was the enemy not only of the unity of the Church, but 
also of the unity of the Empire. At the second hearing, in the 
presence of the emperor, Hus was accused of stirring up strife 
in Bohemia, and declared: ‘“‘ There are many lords in Bohemia 
who love me, in whose castles I might have hid, so that neither 
Sigismund nor Vaclav could have compelled me,” and one of his 
supporters, John of Chlum, said, “ What he speaks is true... . 
There are many great lords who love him and would keep him in 
their castles as long as they chose, even against both kings 
together.” Sigismund heard these words—not heresy, but 
treason, and henceforth abandoned Hus to the council. 

On 6 July 1415 Hus was solemnly condemned as a contu- 
macious heretic in the cathedral church of Constance. He 
endured the slow and terrible solemnity of being ritually divested 
of all the vestments which symbolised his academic and priestly 
status, the paper cap was placed on his head, and the ultimate 
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words were spoken: ‘‘ Commendamus animam vestram diabolo.” 
The same day he was burned to death at the stake in the suburh 
of Bruél outside the walls of the city. 

Immediately the news reached Bohemia there were riots 
against the clergy, and within two months of his death the lords 
of the country had formed an armed league to defend the liberty 
of the preachers. The death of Hus convinced the people of 
Bohemia that if they wished to preserve their national inde- 
pendence and live their own religious life they must fight. The 
protestant schism had begun, and the first great breach had been 
made in the ecclesiastical unity of western christendom. 

R. R. Berrs. 


BIBLioGRAPHICAL Notr.—As has been mentioned in the text, the best short 
account of Hus in English is still that in Creighton’s History of the Papacy, Book II, 
c. III-V (new edition, 1907). It may be supplemented by Count Liitzow’s The 
Life and Times of Master John Hus (London, 1921), and D. 8. Schaff, John Huss— 
His Life, Teachings and Death. H. B. Workman, The Dawn of the Reformation. 
The Age of Hus, H. Rashdall, John Hus, and A. H. Wratislaw, John Hus are 
more popular accounts, and somewhat out of date. Two other books in English 
are of great use: a translation of Hus’s De Ecclesia entitled The Church, by John 
Huss, translated with notes and introduction by D. 8. Schaff (New York, 1915), 
and The Letters of John Hus, translated by H. B. Workman and R. M. Pope 
(London, 1904). 

Nothing like a complete edition of the works of Hus exists, and much of 
what he wrote still remains in manuscript. The following are the fullest editions: 
Historia et Monumenta Joh. Hus, Norimbergae, 1558; M. Jana Husi Sebrané 
Spisy Ceské (Collected Cech writings of Master John Hus), ed. J. Erben; Mag. Jo. 
Hus Opera Omnia, ed. V. Flaj’hans and M. Kominkova, Prague, 1903 ff. Tom.i, 
Expositio Decalogi, etc., Tom. ii, Super IV Sententiarum, Tom. iii, Sermones de 
Sanctis. Some of the other works fundamental to the study of Hus are: Docu- 
menia Mag. Joannis Hus, ed. F. Palacky, 1869; Mistra Jani Husi Korespondence 
a Dokumenty, ed. V. Novotny; C. Hofler, Geschichtsschreiber der hussitische Bewe- 
gung, 3 Bande, 1856-66; H. Finke, and J. Hollnsteiner, Acta Concilii Constan- 
ciensis; J. Loserth, Huss und Wiclif, 2nd revised edition, 1925. (There is an 
English translation of the first edition by M. J. Evans, London, 1884.) 

The most recent and authoritative work on Hus is: M. Jan Hus, Zivot a uéeni 
(Master John Hus, his life and teaching), by V. Novotny and V. Kybal; unfor- 
tunately it has not been, as far as 1 know, translated. The following books are 
useful for a study of the Bohemian reform movement in general and for the 
general background (I have omitted books written in Cech) : Concilia Pragensia, 
1353-1413, ed, C. Hofler, Prague, 1882~93; C. Ullmann, Reformatoren vor der 
Reformation, Hamburg, 1841-2; E. Denis, Huss et la Guerre des Hussites, Paris; 
F. Palacky, Geschichte von Béhmen. There is a mass of articles on Hus m 
learned periodicals in various languages ; two which bear directly on this article 
are; F. Zilka, ‘“ The Czech Reformation in its Relation to the World Reforma- 
tion,”’ in the Slavonic Review, vol. vu, and R. R. Betts, ‘‘ English and Cech 
Influences on Hus,”’ in the 7'ransactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, 
vol, xxi, 1939, 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN STOCKTON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Tue writing of this article requires some explanation. It is 
the production of one who would describe himself as a teacher 
rather than a historian and is the result of the lectures and con- 
yersations of many friends in the history-teaching world. The 
writer is conscious that his debt to the latter is deep, but must 
refrain from mentioning them by name in case they may charge 
him with gross misrepresentation or misunderstanding; the fact 
remains that the ideas belong to other people and the imperfect 
understanding to the writer alone. 

Previous articles which have appeared in this periodical 
on the teaching of history have been sponsored by men of 
first-class historical attainments teaching for the most part in 
schools whose pupils belonged to a class in which some literary 
and historical interests might be presumed. The writer originally 
had history thrust upon him owing to the exigencies of the 
time-table, and he had to deal with pupils many of whose parents 
had never read a book and amongst whom there was little interest 
in things of the mind. He had one great asset; he had spent 
five years in the army and had thus been able to meet a large 
variety of people and thus to judge what historical studies might 
be expected to appeal to the ordinary mind. He also knew of 
things which he did not know and wished that he did know; 
historical matters which had not come within the purview of 
sehool or university courses in his generation. When he began 
to learn, there was the help of History and the Historical Asso- 
ation; without them the way would have indeed been dark. 

In many respects the circumstances of the school are for- 
tmate; the education authority is liberal in its scale of equip- 
ment and successive headmasters have been sympathetic in their 
apportionment of the allowance to history. Further, the geo- 
gaphical situation of the town is such that the famous abbeys 
of North Yorkshire, Mount Grace, Byland and Rievaulx are 
Within easy reach, and there are well-known castles at Pickering, 
Helmsley and Richmond to the south and Durham and New- 
castle to the north. Of famous buildings, Durham Cathedral 


stands supreme, but Vanburgh’s eighteenth-century master pines 
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of Castle Howard is also attainable. Far to the north there lies 
the Roman Wall, and almost on the doorstep those pre-historic 
sites to which Dr. Frank Elgee has given more than a local 
reputation. Of the Anglo-Saxon period there are traces in the 
churches of the contiguous parishes of Norton and Billingham 
and a complete church at Escombe near Bishop Auckland, Thug 
it matters very little that there is no local museum, 

A shortcoming of the school from the point of view of the 
ideal syllabus is that, owing to the economic position of the vast 
majority of the parents of the pupils, it is impossible to arrange 
for a five-year course for School Certificate. On the other hand, 
the wise administration of Durham County Council induces an 
unexpectedly large proportion of the more ambitious pupils to 
undertake the course for Higher School Certificate. County 
regulations also provide for 100 per cent. Special Places, and 
the standard of intelligence in the school is probably higher than 
that to be found in many less fortunate schools. 

It is usually considered that the requirements of School 
Certificate hamper unduly the framing of an ideal syllabus, but 
in this respect the history teacher is unusually fortunate. School 
Certificate need not impinge too closely upon his attention until 
the approach of the last year of the certificate course. Thus 
in a five-year-course school, he has three full years in which 
to gain the interest of his classes by teaching what he likes. If 
he could obtain the three periods a week which the teacher of 
any other subject regards as his right, the history specialist 
could regard the situation with equanimity. At Stockton there 
have been years in which this happy state of affairs obtained; 
only in these conditions can pupils in the lower school be given 
an amount of drawing and handwork which is very properly 
advocated by the theorists who are not forced to work from day 
to day in the average secondary school. Now, however, pressure 
on the time-table has resulted in a reduction of the allotment. 
In the last two years of the School Certificate course, on the 
other hand, the subject receives what is still considered in some 
quarters the generous allotment of three periods a week. Be- 
tween the third and fourth years there is an intercalated form. 
In this form two periods are at present allowed, but three can 
be arranged if at any time it is thought necessary. In the sixth 
form, six periods are allowed for those pupils who are presenting 
the subject as a principal subject in the examination, but for 
three of these periods the first and second year pupils have to 
be taken together; on the other hand, the second year is allowed 
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a seventh period for the benefit of those pupils who wish to 
enter for the scholarship paper of the Northern Universities Joint 
Matriculation Board. 

The arrangement of the syllabus is actuated by four considera- 
tions: (a) the requirement of the Board of Education that at 
some time during the school course the whole of English history 
must be presented to the pupils; (b) the belief that until the 
eighteenth century English history mattered comparatively little 
in the affairs of the world; (c) the conviction that children 
below the age of 13-++ are not interested in theoretical politics 
and prefer a view of history which can be copiously illustrated 
with maps and other illustrations; (d) a wish to establish in the 
minds of the boys of the school an interest in things of the past 
which they can follow up with ease after they have left school. 

From the latter point of view the first three and a half years 
of the school course are the most valuable period of the school 
eareer of the secondary school boy. It is then that he can be 
given a background of interest with the help of which he can 
follow in later life not only the past history of the area in which 
he happens to live, but also those researches into the history 
of the distant past which from time to time obtain the notice 
of the popular press. It is for this reason that the first year is 
devoted to a consideration of the history of the Ancient World 
and of British and European History to 1500 a.p. It has been 
possible to obtain from the Public Library each week a copy of 
the London Illustrated News, and the copious archeological 
illustrations in that periodical have been collected. As oppor- 
tunity offers, a couple of small boys are given the existing selec- 
tion and a bottle of paste and spend a pleasant three-quarters of 
an hour pasting them on to cardboard as suggested in the LIllus- 
trations Pamphlet of the Historical Association. Further, the 
history specialist and his friends have collected a number of 
posteards in various parts of Great Britain and Europe, and 
these also have been mounted. 

In the past the teacher’s notes have been dictated or copied 
from the blackboard, but this takes too much time and necessi- 
tates the checking of notebooks. Accordingly, in the future this 
abstract will be typed on a wax sheet and cyclostyled; this will 
allow more time for drawing in class though it will have the dis- 
advantage that as the teacher’s ideas change new sets of notes 
will have to be set up. A text-book is used and has been chosen 
largely because it contains a very complete series of maps of the 
ancient empires. 
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An epidiascope is available, and occasional lectures, eg, on 
the Bayeux Tapestry and the Roman Wall, are arranged after 
school hours. There is no formal course in archeology, but 
wherever an opportunity occurs a local instance of the persistence 
of the past into the present is cited. Thus the treatment of the 
Roman occupation of Britain consists largely of an account of 
the structure of the Roman Wall; of the neighbouring camp at 
Piercebridge and of the Roman roads in Durham county; the 
formal political details of the Heptarchy are apt to be sacrificed 
to an account of the work of the North Country saints, Benedict 
Biscop, Cuthbert and Bede, and to a description of the pre-con- 
quest churches in the area. Again, the conquest is connected 
with the Palatinate of Durham, and the building of Durham 
Castle, and the Norman part of Durham Cathedral. In dealing 
with monasticism an account is given of the Benedictine monas- 
tery at Durham, and the lay-out of the conventual buildings 
receives consideration. In the same way, boys are taught what 
to look for when they go to see the Cistercian monasteries at 
Rievaulx and Byland, and the difference between life in these 
houses and life at the Carthusian Mount Grace Priory is em- 
phasised. 

With regard to castles, it is possible to start from suitable 
extracts from the Bayeux Tapestry, use the illustration of the 
Castle Hill at the neighbouring village of Bishopton as an example 
of a castle which never advanced beyond the wooden hut and 
stockade, and to show pupils a complete Norman castle at Rich- 
mond, stone keeps at Helmsley, Richmond and Newcastle and 
the development of the Norman into later types at Pickering 
and Helmsley. 

It may so happen that a visit to Norton parish church dis- 
closes the existence of the effigy of an armed knight there. This 
may arouse in some pupil a desire to know something about the 
history of armour and armorials; he is referred to examples of 
different type of armed knight in sepulchral effigies at the parish 
churches of Staindrop and Whorlton, to the wall paintings at 
Pickering parish church and to the armorials at Lumley Castle. 
Occasionally a boy will undertake to photograph such things 
where it is possible, and last summer when a visit was paid to 
Kirkham Priory there was a boy in the party who identified 
the armorials on the gatehouse without reference to the guide- 
book. This is not common but it does occur. 

Each year, with the assistance of other members of the staff, 
a party of pupils is taken to places of historical interest. Before 
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the visit lessons about the places to be visited are given and 
each boy is provided with cyclostyled notes. The visits are so 
arranged that during the course of his school career a boy has the 
opportunity to visit in this way the Roman Wall, a Norman 
castle, a Cistercian monastery, a Carthusian monastery and a 
Norman cathedral. It is not to be expected that, at the time, 
many of the party will evince an enthusiastic interest in what they 
are shown, but after they have left school, when they have 
acquired motor cycles, some of them revisit the scene of a happy 
schoolday. 

Many will protest that this might have occurred even if there 
had been no instruction in the ancient monuments of the district, 
and that, in any case, the time so spent might be devoted to a 
better purpose. It is, however, the conviction of the writer that 
such instruction is necessary if our young men are to derive a 
real interest from the transport facilities at their command. The 
pupils’ ignorance of the district outside the town has to be 
experienced to be believed; the youthful tourist left to his own 
devices tends to oscillate between the seaside and other watering 
places of the North Country; it is all to the good if during his 
schooldays it is possible to pull out a few more stops on this 
somewhat narrow-toned organ. 

Nor is the field confined to the Roman and medieval periods. 
It adds considerably to the vividness of eighteenth-century 
history to discover the tombstone ‘of a local squire which details 
the virtues expected of a man of his class at that time, and it 
gives life to the history of the agricultural revolution to know of 
an eighteenth-century gentleman’s library which contains a shelf 
of books on agriculture; the life of a local breeder of cattle may 
arouse interest. It adds also to the comprehension of the indus- 
trial revolution if the details of a local railway or turnpike road 
are known. Materials for such matters exist in the Stockton 
district, and seem to be suitable for presentation to secondary 
school pupils. 

But while local history receives attention at Stockton Secondary 
School, other matters are worthy of record. Oral lessons with a 
sufficiency of questioning to maintain the attention of pupils 
must continue to be the main vehicle of instruction. Here the 
aim is “strike a line’”’ rather than to supply details; the in- 
struction is extensive rather than intensive. A period is intro- 
duced by oral lessons, and notes devised to give the pupils the 
barest framework of the essential facts. The acquisition of 
detail is entrusted to the study of the text-book, for it is sug- 
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gested that no child of 16— can attack a text-book if he has 
not received some guidance to enable him to distinguish the 
important from the unimportant. Following a number of lessons 
on these lines, pupils in the third and following years are required 
to take notes from their text-books upon a model which is supplied 
to them. Very few like doing it, but gradually most learn the 
trick and acquire some facility at the work. It would, of course, 
be fatal to give a class nothing else to do for any considerable 
period, and such exercises in note-taking are interspersed with 
lessons on local history and the like. One side of note-books is 
devoted to notes from text-books and the other to master’s notes, 
maps, etc. 

In the fifth form this method is further developed. The 
periods studied are British history, 1783-1914, and European 
history, 1789-1914; the pupils by the time they reach the fifth 
have received some outline instruction in these in the sense 
that their attention has been drawn to those topics which are 
of the greatest importance. The principle of gradually increas- 
ing the amount of detail presented to the pupils is observed; 
thus in the second year of the course the story of British and 
European history is pursued to 1789 or 1815, as time allows, 
and in the third year British history 1714 to the present day is 
the main topic. Eighteenth-century Britain is then treated in 
slightly more detail than before, and the latter part of the year 
is devoted to breaking into the nineteenth century so far as it 
concerns Anglo-Saxon civilisation. As the opportunity occurs 
some skeleton material for the future understanding of European 
history in this period is presented. The object is to arouse 
interest and perhaps some spirit of enquiry into the work of the 
following year. This principle is further extended in the case of 
those boys who are referred for a five-year course; these spend a 
year in a skeleton treatment of World history between the 
normal third-year course and their entry into the examination 
class. Thus when pupils reach the fifth form they are able to 
use their School Certificate text-book with effect, and advantage 
of this has been taken to establish a fifth-form library of text- 
books. By using this, boys sometimes find a book which interests 
them more than the one which has been supplied to all the class, 
and, in addition, discover the valuable lesson that the selection 
of matter varies from book to book, and that even the writers of 
text-books are sometimes guilty of inaccuracies. 

In the second and third forms (first and second years) little 
written work is given and marks are awarded almost entirely on 
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slip tests marked by the pupils under supervision. In the fourth 
form, however, training is given in the writing of paragraphs 
about historical subjects prepared either from notes or text- 
books. In the fifth form two homework periods are allowed; 
one of these is devoted to the writing of an exercise or the pre- 
paration of a date-chart or map on a specific subject, and the 
other to the writing of notes from the text-book. The latter 
exercise is usually set in advance of the oral lesson on the subject 
so that the class may come to the lesson with their memories 
refreshed. 

Sixth-form work follows the syllabus of the Northern Univer- 
sities Joint Matriculation Board syllabus. At the beginning of 
each term the pupils are required to make notes upon a text-book 
of a more advanced nature in preparation for the oral lessons. 
A weekly essay is marked, and in addition, if time permits, pupils 
are allotted special subjects which they prepare and read out to 
the class in an occasional seminar period. In theory, the class 
should enter into a discussion of the papers so presented, but too 
often they either lack the knowledge or the assurance to do this, 
and less time than formerly is now devoted to seminars. Of late 
years there have been a number of sixth-form pupils who, having 
already reached pass standard in Higher School Certificate, are 
either preparing for scholarships or attempting to attain a higher 
mark in a further Higher School Certificate examination. These 
present something of a problem, as they have already covered 
the course, and feel that it is waste of time to listen to the same 
lessons again. The problem is met by arranging a co-operative 
reading of specialised books selected by the teacher. Each boy 
is given a book or topic and prepares notes on it; these notes are 
written in copying-ink pencil so that carbon copies are available 
for each of the number working in the group, and from time to 
time the copies of notes on varying subjects are exchanged. 
This enables a considerable amount of reading to be covered in 
the course of the year, and introduces all concerned to a more 
serious class of historical writing. It is found, particularly at 
this stage, that it is sometimes possible to obtain more interest 
from a pupil who is primarily interested in modern languages if 
he is referred to a French book. 

Such a method with the third-year sixth would not be possible 
without a good selection of books suitable for the purpose. The 
allowance for books under Durham County Education Committee 
is liberal, there being a particular allowance for advanced course 
books. In addition there is an allowance for library books, and 
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although this is used largely for books for more general reading 
lower down the school, some of the sixth-form books are derived 
from this source. The two are grouped together into a sixth- 
form history library, under the charge of one of the boys, and the 
books are freely borrowed for essay work in the first two years 
and for their special purposes by the third-year sixth. Copies of 
History are also placed in this library, the “ historical revisions” 
being read with interest. 

There is a Historical Society in the school, and it is some- 
times possible to persuade senior boys to give lantern lectures to 
the lower school. Further, as opportunity offers, the history 
specialist gives lessons on current history in an endeavour to 
relate these events to the past. In the sixth form these talks 
are supplemented by an account of any historical work which 
the teacher may have been reading, if that work is connected 
with the pupil’s line of interest. 

The above is an attempt to recount what has been attempted 
in a well-equipped modern secondary school. It is not claimed 
that the methods or scheme of work are an example to any other 
school : each teacher will, of course, follow his or her own line of 
interest, and all teachers of experience will find much in these 
ideas with which they will not agree. It is possible that some 
younger teachers may find here some suggestions which seem to 
have value; to them, perhaps, it is necessary to issue the warning 
that any scheme of work is a fluid thing; that any account of 
the teaching of any subject anywhere is the result of trial and 
error often extended over a number of years. Circumstances 
may occur at any time which may entail a revolution of the 
whole organisation; this is merely an account of what is being 
attempted at Stockton Secondary School in the school year 
1938-9. The writer of the article has had some pleasure in 
evolving it, but it is not his first syllabus, nor did he adopt all 
these methods at once; he may change them at any time if he 
finds or thinks that he has found something better, for he realises 
very keenly the truth of a remark of one of the previous writers 
in this series : ‘‘ You cannot teach if you have ceased to learn.” 

G. G. ARMSTRONG. 
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HAROLD TEMPERLEY 
1879-1939. 


HisTORIANS all over the world will mourn the death of Harold 
Temperley. Many have lost a friend; all will regret the cutting 
short of the career of a great modern historian. Born in 1879, at 
the time of his death in July 1939 he was still at the height of his 
powers. As Fellow of Peterhouse, as Reader and finally as 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, he was a great teacher, 
with an exceptional gift for inspiring his pupils and the most 
generous readiness to help his friends. A year before his death 
he was elected Master of Peterhouse. The greater part of his life 
was spent at Cambridge, his academic career being diversified only 
by short periods at Leeds and Harvard, and, more recently, at 
Stanford. Few historians have had so rich and varied experience. 
Already before the war he had travelled widely in central Europe 
and the Near East; he served in the Dardanelles campaign, and 
when he came home invalided, in the War Office; he took part as 
a staff officer in the closing stages of the war in the Salonika 
offensive, in the drawing of frontiers in eastern Europe, and in the 
Peace Conference. During the years 1920 and 1921 he worked in 
the Foreign Office, acted as Military Attaché at Belgrade, and was 
the British representative on the Albanian frontier commission. 
He was on terms of friendship with the late King Alexander, with 
the great Jugo-Slav sculptor MeStrovié, and with men of all 
ranks in the Jugo-Slav lands. His love for adventure took him 
into the remotest parts of Albania and Montenegro. He spoke 
Serbian well, and took special delight in the traditional songs and 
sagas which commemorate the history of the southern Slavs. 
Here, to him, was a living history; and his zeal for these poetic 
records is typical of the catholicity of his choice of the materials 
for history. He was a voracious reader of poetry and literary prose. 
He believed as strongly in their importance for the historian 
as in the value of practical experience or the need for studying 
exhaustively the public and private tecords in European archives. 
These beliefs were instinctive certainties. He rarely formulated 
& creed—the nearest approach to it is in his inaugural lecture, 
Research and Modern History (1930). But he would let fall in 
ordinary conversation ideas which were an essential part of it. 
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Few historians have been more regularly to be found in 
archives, whether at home or abroad—he was particularly insistent 
that diplomatic history could not be written from the archives of 
one country alone, and that the material from the archives must be 
considered in relation to records and writings already published, 
He spent years of his life in the exacting labour of editorial work. 
He was a contributor to, and assisted in the editing of, the later 
volumes of the Cambridge Modern History. Shortly before his death 
he had planned the New Series which is to follow the old, and had 
written the introduction for it. He edited the six volumes of the 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris (1920-24), and was for 
many years the editor of the Cambridge Historical Journal (1923- 
37). Most exacting of all, he was the joint editor of the long 
series of British Documents on the Origins of the War (1926-38). 
In the final volume the editors published in facsimile the close of 
the letter written by Sir Austen Chamberlain when the series was 
inaugurated : the reputation of the editors (G. P. Gooch and 
H. W. V. Temperley) offered, he said, “ the best guarantee of the 
historical accuracy and impartiality of their work.” Perhaps 
even he did not foresee when he wrote these words the literal and 
rigid interpretation which would be placed upon them. Few 
things brought out more surely the fighting spirit that was always 
behind Professor Temperley’s genial humanity than any sugges- 
tion, from whatever quarter, that suppressions were possible in 
this series. In the Forewords to volume after volume the editors 
were able to record that no objections had been raised to any 
documents by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. But to 
make the position wholly clear they added in the third and sub- 
sequent volumes the almost bellicose sentence that ‘‘ they would 
feel compelled to resign if any attempt were made to insist on the 
omission of any document which is in their view vital or essen- 
tial.” No one who knew Professor Temperley could doubt that 
here was a simple statement of fact. But if he brought to the 
editing of the series this invaluable staunchness and independence 
of mind, he brought also an almost phenomenal energy and a wide 
knowledge of the materials published in other European countries, 
the results of which are seen in numerous footnote references. 
Here too, as in his own writings, he applied his dictum that private 
and official papers were equally essential to the understanding of 
diplomatic history. The series is distinguished from those issued 
in other countries by the wealth of the minutes and private letters 
which it includes. 

Members of the Historical Association have special reasons for 
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sharing in the general regret at Professor Temperley’s death. He 
became a member of the Association in 1908; he was for many 
years & member of the Council and a Vice-President; he served 
the Association as editor of the Annual Bulletin and as Chairman 
of the Publications’ Committee. His connection with the Associa- 
tion exemplified one of his fundamental beliefs as a historian— 
the value of co-operative work. It was as a result of his motion 
that in 1926 a committee was appointed to further the co-operation 
of branches of the Association with local Antiquarian Societies, a 
proposal which led to the formation of the Association’s Local 
History Committee. The same conviction contributed to the 
leading part which he took in the International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences. His geniality, his many friendships in foreign 
countries, the width of his own historical interests, his readiness to 
give generous support to projects in which others were interested— 
all helped to make him an international figure of influence. From 
1933 to 1938 he was President of the International Congress. 
Throughout his connection with the International organisation he 
was deeply concerned in the many undertakings of historical 
scholarship for which it is responsible. He believed strongly in 
the value of personal contacts between those engaged in the study 
and teaching of history both in England and abroad. 

His impelling zeal for historical research was combined through 
out his life with a belief in the importance of making the results 
available to a wide public. He published books specifically 
designed for general reading—the best known is Hurope in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, which he wrote in collabora- 
tion with Professor A. J. Grant; in his later years he experimented 
in dramatic historical broadcasts, of which perhaps the most im- 
pressive was that written in August 1934 to commemorate the 
outbreak of war. Moreover, he made his works of scholarship 
enjoyable as historical literature. Anyone can read and enjoy 
his Life of Canning (1905), Frederick the Great and Kaiser Joseph 
(1915), the History of Serbia (1917), the Foreign Policy of Canning 
(1925)—to mention only a few of his many books—and perhaps 
above all the first volume of his projected trilogy, England and the 
Near East : The Crimea (1936). All who have read this book will 
regret deeply that only one volume has yet appeared; for here 
his scholarship, his experience and his insight are perhaps most 
fully combined. ‘A tale is more warmly coloured,” he wrote, 
“if it takes shape among the scenes which it describes.” A 
measure of artistry he considered essential to a book; his works 
are indeed generously supplied with notes and references, but the 
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right place to establish a point of detail requiring elaborate 
critical apparatus was in his view a learned periodical. 

Much could be learned, he held, from imaginative writings, 
His pamphlet on Foreign Historical Novels, written for the His- 
torical Association in 1929, expresses vividly this belief, and he 
reiterated it in the Foreword to his Scenes from Modern History by 
Great Imaginative Writers (1931). His principle of selection, he 
wrote, was “ to chose nothing which is not good literature as well 
as good history. And it is surprising how often both are to be 
found in foreign historical fiction.” History was to him, at least 
in part, “ the projection of the imagination into the past,” and all 
his historical writings bear witness to this conviction. In a 
generation which has developed the two extremes of arid mono- 
graphs and “ popular history,”’ he held that neither was the true 
path of historical literature. No one could emphasise more 
clearly the need for references or bibliography—he had a critical 
appreciation of an index—but perfection in such matters was not 
scholarship. The historian must above all understand the things 
of which he writes; herein lay the value of varied experience and 
power of imagination. 

Litu1an M. Penson. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THESE notes are being assembled while international affairs are in 
the balance, and by the time they appear in print the topics with 
which they deal may well seem memories from a lost world. That is 
the reason why they should be put on record. This periodical first 
came into being as the organ of the Historical Association in April 
1916, and in all the vicissitudes of the succeeding years it has remained 
true to the aims of its founders. Those aims were expressed in a 
cogent phrase by the Editor in his introduction to that first number. 
History as he planned it was a journal designed to give expression to 
the thoughts of “‘ those men and women who have to save historical 
truth from sterility by propaganda.” The grim events of recent 
years have given those words something of a prophetic ring, and in a 
world where the forces inimical to freedom of the spirit grow more 
elamorous, the need for this ideal has become ever more imperative. 
It remains the watchword of the Association and of History, and we 
shall not lightly relinquish a task that successive editors established 
into a proud tradition. The struggle to keep alive the treasures of 
our common heritage may become increasingly difficult, but the 
Association and its Journal must continue to play their part in work 
that is of more than national importance. 

Our immediate object must be the preservation of the continuity 
of the series, while that of the officers of the Association must be the 
maintenance of the organisation. They have long since been active 
in making preparations. The Secretary some time ago made arrange- 
ments to safeguard the records of the Association in times of national 
emergency. His energetic efforts have been directed to the work of 
preservation, and arrangements have been made for duplicate copies 
of essential records such as council minutes, a list of members, and 
the publications of the Association to be stored in a safe place outside 
London. As a result, if the need should arise, the work of the 
Association can go on, whatever the difficulties, in other surroundings. 


* * *” * * * 


Tux Secretary has met with considerable difficulties in making the 
necessary arrangements for the next Annual Meeting to be held in 
London in January, 1940. It is customary for us to give some pre- 
liminary account of the programme arrangements in this number, but 
readers will understand that this time such a course is difficult. After 
negotiations with other institutions had failed owing to prior commit- 
ments on their part, permission was secured for the holding of the 
meeting at the London School of Economics. So far a good deal has 
been done, despite the difficulties, to arrange a programme, but it 
will be better to defer any detailed announcements until there has 
been time to adjust ourselves to conditions. 

* * * * * * 


ANOTHER activity for which arrangements can at present only be 
tentative was discussed at the last meeting of the Council, when it 
had before it some recommendations of an ad hoc committee on the 
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Vacation Revision courses so successfully initiated at Aberystwyth 
under the leadership of Professor Treharne. The recommendations 
adopted by the Council were that for the future financial responsibility 
for the vacation course should in normal times be taken over by the 
Council, that for the time being Aberystwyth should be the place of 
meeting, and that a standing committee of the Council should be 
appointed to organise and deal with all matters arising out of the 
vacation course. The standing committee nominated is to consist of 
Mr. Beales, Mr. Dance, Mr. G. T. Hankin, Mr. W. N. Medlicott, 
Professor Treharne, and the officers of the Association. 

It was agreed to make provisional arrangements for a course from 
4-11 April, 1940, and the following topics and seminar tutors were 
approved :—Medieval English Industry and Trade (Professor Tre. 
harne); Later Nineteenth-Century European History (Mr. Sydney 
Herbert); Local History (Dr. Tupling); Welsh History (Professor 
A. H. Dodd); and American History (Dr. J. A. Hawgood). 


* * * * * * 


Tue Council has appointed Professor E. F. Jacob and Professor 
R. F. Treharne to serve as their representatives on the Institute of 
Historical Research Cooperation Committee. 


* * * * * * 


AN interesting experiment was made this summer when a con- 
ference of professors and university lecturers interested in American 
Studies in Great Britain was held by arrangement with the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace at Dunford House, Midhurst, 
Sussex. There were present at the Conference Professor R. McElroy, 


Harmsworth Professor of American History in the University of 
Oxford, Professor H. H. Bellot, Commonwealth Fund Professor of 
American History in the University of London, Professor W. K. 
Hancock, Professor R. B. Mowat, Professor D. W. Brogan, Professor 
P. Slosson, Visiting Carnegie Professor 1938-9, Dr. J. A. Hawgood, 
Mr. R. A. Humphreys, Mr. F. R. Hyde, Mr. R. I. James, and Mr. A. 
Simpson. The Conference discussed problems relating to American 
Studies in Higher Education in Great Britain, and dealt with such 
topics as the position of American studies in Great Britain, American 
post-graduate studies in British Universities, and pre-university studies 
of American history in British schools. The Conference was so suc- 
cessful that it was decided to arrange similar meetings in future 
years. 
* * * * * . 

Tue fifteenth annual interim meeting of the Anglo-American His- 
torical Congress was held at the Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London, W.C.1, on Friday, 7 July. The subject for 
discussion was ‘‘ The Importance of the Slavonic Element in Modern 
History.”” The opening speakers were Professor W. J. Rose, Director 
of the School of Slavonic Studies, and Professor R. R. Betts, Univer- 
sity College, Southampton. There was a satisfactory attendance at 
the meeting and at the dinner held in the University of London 


refectory. 
. 7 . * * * 


In the March number we referred to a forthcoming course in 
“ Aids to the Teaching of History,” which was planned by the 
Swansea branch, and the Board of Education Inspector, Mr. M. H. 
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Davies. We have since received an account of the course, and as the 
experiment was one which might well be copied by other branches 
we append a brief account of the arrangements made. 

the course was Officially a Board of Education course, but the 
branch was asked to make the arrangements. One hundred and 
thirty teachers in primary schools and the junior forms of secondary 
schools attended. The Board paid expenses, and the local authority 

vided accommodation. The lecturers were members of the Asso- 
ciation, and among them were Principal J. F. Rees, who gave the 
inaugural lecture on “ Why Teach History,” Mr. F. C. Happold on 
“General Principles ” and “‘ Study and Explanation of Class Work,” 
Dr. F. Consitt on “ Films,” Mr. G. Roberts on “The Teaching of 
Local History,” Mr. D. W. Roberts and Miss Rhoda Power a lecture, 
demonstration, and discussion on ‘‘ The Broadcast Lesson in History,” 
Mr. C. S. Higham on “ The Intelligent Use of the Text-book,” Miss 
Isobel Edwards on ‘‘ Dramatisation of Historical Material,’ Mr. A. G. 
Prys-Jones, H.M.I., on “‘ History in the Elementary School,” and a 
lecture by Professor Ernest Hughes. In addition to the lectures there 
were several practical demonstrations of films, broadcast lessons, three 
examples of dramatisation and use of puppet shows, and a visit to a 
local museum. 

The cooperation between the Board, which has official machinery, 
and very often little technical knowledge, and the Association, which 
has ideas but no authority or money, seems to be one which might be 
extended. The cooperation certainly worked very well in this case. 


a * cs * * * 


We have been asked to give prominence to a proposed new ven- 
ture, which should interest many of our readers. A group of American 
scholars in several fields of historical study such as the history of 
philosophy, literature, the arts, natural and social sciences, religion, 
political and social movements, believe that the time has come for a 
periodical publication emphasising the inter-relations of such studies, 
and affording a medium for the publication of researches that are 
likely to interest students in these difficult fields. The new Journal 
of the History of Ideas will be under the editorship of Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins University, who will be assisted 
by a representative editorial board of American scholars. It will 
appear quarterly, and will contain about 128 pages of articles, reviews, 
ete. It is hoped to publish the first number by January, 1940. 
Subscription rates for foreign countries will be 4.50 dollars for a year 
or 1.50 dollars for a single number. Any further information can be 
obtained from the Managing Editor, Journal of the History of Ideas, 
College of the City of New York, Convent Avenue and 139th Street. 


* * * * * * 


Tue removal of the offices of the Board of Education to its new 
quarters in Alexandra House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, has meant that the 
library has been installed in new quarters. It is considered to be the 
most comprehensive collection of educational literature in the country, 
and all interested in such matters’ should know of its existence. 
Members of the public who wish to consult books in the library are 
allowed to use it between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. from Monday 
to Friday, and 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.on Saturday. The value of the library 
for teachers can hardly be exaggerated. The collection contains over 
85,000 books, pamphlets, and periodicals on education and cognate 
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subjects, many of which are unobtainable in any other library, cover 
ing the history and theory of education, organisation, and adminis. 
tration, special methods of instruction, psychology, school buildi 
equipment, hygiene, and physical education. A special feature is the 
large collection of English and foreign educational periodicals, The 
Board of Education is anxious to encourage the use of the library by 
students to whom such a collection is of value. 


* of * * * * 


To meet the need for guidance on the many national and world 
problems of to-day the Oxford University Press has begun the pub. 
lication of a cheap series of pamphlets. In planning this series the 
Delegates of the Press have felt that there was a need for a restate. 
ment of certain historical facts through the cooperation of distin. 
guished scholars, experts in the fields of history, economics, and 
international law. Among the pamphlets already issued are The 
Prospects of Civilization (A. E. Zimmern), T'he British Empire (H. V. 
Hodson), ‘* Mein Kampf” (R. C. K. Ensor), Hconomic Self Sufficiency 
(A. G. B. Fisher), “‘ Race” in Europe (Julian Huxley), The Fourteen 
Points and the Treaty of Versailles (G. M. Gathorne-Hardy), Colonies 
and Raw Materials (H. D. Henderson), “ Living-Space”’ and Popula- 
tion Problems (R. R. Kuczynski), T'urkey, Greece, and the Earlier 
Mediterranean (G. E. Hudson), The Danubian Basin (C. A. Macartney), 
The Refugee Problem (J. Hope Simpson), The Dual Policy (Arthur 
Salter), Encirclement (J. L. Brierly). Each pamphlet runs to 30-40 
pages and the price is 3d. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


XC.—MERCANTILISM ! 


WueEN Professor Heckscher was devoting all of his many gifts to 
the preparation of his magnum opus on mercantilism he must have 
been sustained by the hope that the result would be regarded as 
definitive. There was a need to settle the business once and for all. 
Each writer who used the term had his own conception of what it meant, 
and the natural consequence was that plurality of meanings which 
leads to confusion. But if he entertained the hope of removing all 
ambiguities, he must now be a disappointed man. The appearance 
of his book has stimulated a lively discussion, and in the course of it 
the question whether the term now serves any useful purpose has 
been asked.? It has even been suggested by one writer that, if the 
word cannot be completely abolished, at least it should be carefully 
avoided. ‘‘ In popular usage,”’ he declares, “ it has become a positive 
nuisance. It is confused with autarchy, with nationalism and with 
protection; it has become a word of opprobrium hurled by advocates 
of an old-fashioned gold standard against the proponents of a managed 
currency. Journalists have taken up the word and use it carelessly 
as they use many others. At their hands ‘ mercantilism ’ may be an 
antonym for laissez-faire or a synonym for stupidity.” * All this 


1 BrstioGRaPHICcAL Notrre.—Professor Heckscher’s study of mercantilism 
first appeared in Swedish in 1931. The English translation, prepared from the 
German edition and revised by the author, was published in 1935 (Mercantilism, 
by Eli F. Heckscher, authorised translation by Mendel Shapiro, 2 vols., London, 
George Allen & Unwin, pp. 472 + 420. 428.). This is such a comprehensive 
survey of the subject that it must serve as the basis for all future study. A Short 
History of Mercantilism (1925), by the late J. W. Horrocks, is a very serviceable 
introduction for the general reader. Book 1v of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
(1776) may always be profitably consulted, for it contains a mass of illustrative 
material, Gustav Schmoller’s important essay, which was published in the first 
number of his Jahrbuch in 1884, was translated by W. J. Ashley and included in 
Macmillan’s Economic Classics (T'he Mercantile System and its Historical Sig- 
nificance, New York, 1896). The opinions of Archdeacon Cunningham may be 
gathered from the second volume oF his well-known Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, which he called ‘‘ The Mercantile System.”” The second and third 
volumes (published in 1931) of E. Lipson’s Economic History of England are also 
devoted to ‘“‘The Age of Mercantilism.’’ For special aspects of the subject 
the following may be mentioned: The Position of the Laborer in a System of 
Nationalism : a Study in the Labor Theories of the Later English Mercantilists 
(Boston and New York, 1920), by Edgar S. Furniss; The Theory of the Balance of 
Trade in England : a Study in Mercantilism (Helsingfors, 1923), by Br. Suviranta ; 
The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754, 2 vols. (New York, 1912), by G. L. Beer; 
“ Mercantilism and the Colonies,” by J. F. Rees, in the Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1929); Mercantilism and East India T'rade 
(London, 1926), by P. J. Thomas, 

* T. H. Marshall in a review (Economic Journal, December 1935, p. 719) 
concludes, ‘‘ Professor Heckscher has not established beyond dispute the validity 
and the utility of the term which is the title of his work.” Reference should also 
be made to an article ‘‘ Heckscher on Mercantilism,” by Professor Herbert 
Heaton, which appeared in the Journal of Political Economy for June 1937. 
It is a learned contribution delightfully conceived and executed. In a final 
paragraph he asks, ‘‘ What, then, was mercantilism? Was there ever such a 
thing?” He evades the questions. 


* E. A. J. Johnson, Predecessors of Adam Smith (New York, 1937), p. 4. 
No. 94,—voL. XXIV. K 
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oes to show that the word has a good deal of life in it and can hardly 
deleted from our vocabulary. The problem is how the nuisance 
can be abated. There seems to be no alternative to attempting to 
explain the main uses to which it has been put; and the modest aim 
of this revision is to make those who use it a little more self-conscious 
when they employ it. 

Professor Heckscher begins by asserting that mercantilism is the 
name which is applied to a phase in the history of economic policy— 
i.e., an instrumental concept which should enable us to understand a 
particular historical period more clearly than we otherwise would.! 
If it is to serve this purpose, it must be because the facts which it 
explains have some kind of logical coherence. What are these facts? 
It would be possible to catalogue them seriatim—e.g., the incursions 
of the State into the economic sphere, the opinions expressed on 
economic questions—and then endeavour to show that they were 
based on some common assumptions. This is not the approach to 
the subject which Heckscher adopts. He accepts mercantilism as a 
fact and proceeds to examine five aspects of it. These five (or at least 
four of them) he found ready to hand in the writings of his predecessors, 
Two of them—Mercantilism as a Protectionist System and Mercantilism 
as a Monetary System—were fully expounded by Adam Smith. Mer. 
cantilism as a System of Unification was the theme of Gustav Schmoller’s 
essay, Das Merkantilsystem in seiner historischen Bedeutung (1884). 
William Cunningham first stressed: the view of Mercantilism as a 
System of Power.2. To these four Heckscher adds Mercantilism as a 
Conception of Society, an aspect which he says has been almost entirely 
overlooked.* His treatise therefore consists of five parts devoted to 
the separate discussion of the aspects of mercantilism enumerated 
above. This method rather defeats his purpose of exhibiting the 
essential unity of the subject. It does, however, help to test the 
validity or otherwise of the respective views of mercantilism. The 
author has taken a risk in adopting this method of treatment, and 
he has not altogether escaped its dangers. 

The English reader will be surprised to find that Heckscher has 
expanded Schmoller’s thesis into a whole volume; for more than half 
of his work is allotted to a consideration of mercantilism as a unifying 
force. It must be said at once that this volume, whether it is agreed 
that it serves to elucidate the principles of mercantilism or not, is in 
itself of the highest historical value. The material here collected 
with great industry and discussed with much acumen throws new light 
on a wide range of subjects. The main thesis is that the Middle Ages 
were characterised by a struggle between universalism and particu- 
larism, and that in the economic sphere the latter was dominant. 
There was almost complete “‘ feudal disintegration.’ Efforts, more or 
less effective, were made to achieve some degree of internal unity in 
the countries of western Europe, and these, taken comprehensively, 
may be regarded as constituting mercantilism. The movement was 
hostile, for instance, to internal tolls, variety of weights and measures, 
the exclusiveness of the towns, etc., and, in short, was directed towards 
state-making or nation economy. To illustrate the extent of medieval 
disintegration Heckscher first examines the effects of the toll system 
in England, Germany and France. This valuable comparative study 

1 Heckscher, Mercantilism, vol. 1, p. 19 


? For references see Bibliographical Note, p. 129 supra. 
3 Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 28. 
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is the key to what follows, for England is an example of relatively 
slight, and the German states of complete, disintegration; while 
France occupies an intermediate position. It is easier to demonstrate 
the existence and force of centrifugal tendencies than to trace the 
movement towards unification. That unity was ultimately achieved 
js admitted; but the question is whether it is possible to ascribe this 
in any real sense to mercantilism. Heckscher hardly succeeds in 
doing so. In the end, indeed, he is compelled to admit that “ it was 
the nineteenth century which co-ordinated, and realised mercantilism 
as an agent of unification.” 1 The French Revolution comes in as 
the deus ex machind, and rids France from medieval survivals by its 
energy, and then Germany by the example. 

The causes of the failure of the movement towards internal economic 
unity are in themselves well worth exploring. One obvious explana- 
tion is that the end was not clearly envisaged, and therefore not 
consistently pursued. It is illuminating that Heckscher, in this 
section of his work, is rarely able to appeal to contemporary writers 
as advocates of unification. He has often to allude to anonymous 
mercantilist statesmen, who, on closer examination, would probably 
prove to be men distracted by the problems of the hour; in peace, 
how to keep order with inadequate administrative machinery, and in 
war, how to make both ends meet with inadequate resources. The 
State, which ex hypothesi they should have been “ integrating,” 
depended on the good-will of local magnates and the contributions of 
local institutions, and these could always present to the reformer 
considerable vis inertie and, if seriously threatened, active resistance. 
The one outstanding mercantilist statesman was Colbert. Naturally, 
Heckscher pays special attention to him. He is not altogether satis- 
factory. His conceptions of industrial organisation were borrowed 
from the Middle Ages * and he was capable of entangling “ mercantilist 
regulations in the particularism of municipal policy.” * With regard 
to the river and road tolls of France he “had no great success.” 4 
Heckscher has very frankly met criticisms of his first volume; in fact 
he has conceded so much that his thesis seems to be seriously under- 
mined. He admits that the evidence goes to show “ not only that 
the attempts at unity were, with few exceptions, failures . . . even 
these attempts themselves were to a great extent half-hearted . . . 
[and] gives rise to a suspicion that mercantilist statesmen did not 
take this unifying work seriously.’”’> Possibly they did not quite 
realise what was expected of them. 

On reviewing the whole question, Heckscher agrees that “it is 
difficult to find more than two bold attempts ”’ at unity in the leading 
countries—‘‘ One is the Statute of Artificers of 1563 in England, the 
other Colbert’s tariff of 1664.”"* There is surely a significance in this 
which he has rather overlooked. England and France were at these 
junctures acutely aware of the fact that they were states in a world 
of states.” The attempts to enforce internal unity were a reflex of 


1 Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 456. 2 Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 165. 

8 eae vol. I, p. 50. » © Jbid., vol. 1, p. 84, 

* The Economic History Review, November 1936, p. 46. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 

" State is here used in preference to nation in deference to a new sensitiveness 
as to the distinction between them. Heckscher is of opinion that “ the 
expressions ‘ nationalism ’ and ‘ national considerations’ are inaptly foisted on 
mercantilism, There is something in the expression ‘ nationalism’ which is 
later than mercantilism ” (Heckscher, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 14). This something 
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external conditions. It is, in fact, a mistake to place unification in 
the forefront as an aim of mercantilism. Inter-state relations were 
the primary preoccupation of mercantilists; but the ideas they enter. 
tained on the nature of such relations could not fail to have reper- 
cussions on domestic policy. Heckscher’s second volume deals with 
this theme. He allots some three dozen pages to the discussion of 
mercantilism as a system of power. In these he expands Cunning. 
ham’s contention that consideration of plenty was sacrificed to con. 
sideration of power. This unfortunately leads him to postulate 
“plenty * and “ power” as alternatives and to accept the position 
that for the mercantilists power was an end in itself. The difficulties 
involved in this approach become apparent as the argument proceeds, 
The tragedy of mercantilism, we are told,? was that it was assumed 
that the total economic resources of the world were fixed in quantity, 
and that therefore no mutual advantage arose from foreign trade, 
On this assumption, if plenty was sacrificed to power by any one 
country, its self-denial would be to the advantage of other countries; 
and if all countries sought power, total world production would suffer, 
But apparently the mercantilists were incapable of thinking of potential 
total productivity. The world’s economic resources were for them a 
fixed quantity. Is it not, therefore, much more realistic to consider 
the mercantilists as seeking power not as something in itself, but as 
a means of gaining for their respective countries a greater share of 
the available limited resources ? 

The following two parts of Heckscher’s treatise deal with the 
policies which were actually pursued with a view to achieving this 
end—mercantilism as a system of protection, and mercantilism as a 
monetary system. These are the expressions of mercantilism which 
constituted for Adam Smith the sum and substance of what he called 
the “ mercantile system,” to an examination of which he devoted 
book 1v of the Wealth of Nations. His aim was to expose the errors 
of the system, and he undoubtedly created prejudice against it by 
setting alleged misconceptions about the nature of money in the 
forefront of his indictment. Heckscher makes a distinction between 
the mercantilists’ attitude towards goods and that towards money, 
in a laudable endeavour to expose the various strands of their economic 
thought. It is interesting, in view of the criticisms of the relevance 
of the earlier part of his work, to find that here he announces that he 
has arrived at “ what is specifically economic in mercantilism, what, 
from the economic point of view, distinguishes it basically from earlier 
or later doctrines,” * and he concludes that “‘ the policy of protection, 
together with monetary policy, represents the most important original 
contribution of mercantilism to the history of economic policy.” ‘ 


he finds in “‘ the predetermined natural peculiarities and individual destiny of 
Nations’; in short, the virus of racialism, from which the mercantilists were 
immune. Their lack of enlightenment has been exposed on so many scores that it 
would be churlish not to grant that they had the advantage of us on this point. 
Still, we cannot rewrite all our books. We have Edgar S, Furniss, The Position 
of the Laborer in a System of Nationalism : a Study in the Labor Theortes of the 
Later English Mercantilists, which obviously transgresses the new rule. The 
present writer is conscious that he is guilty of writing ‘“ Mercantilism was the 
economic expression of the militant nationalism which —_ out of the social 
and political changes of the sixteenth century ’ (Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, vol. 1, p. 561). 

1 W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, vol. 1, p. 471. 

® Heckscher, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 25-6. 

3 Ibid., vol, 11, p. 54. 4 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 59. 
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He suggests, indeed, an important difference between the two aspects 
of mercantilism now under consideration and those already dealt 
with; they were matters arising out of necessity and forced upon 
the attention of the State, but protection and monetary policy were 
consciously adopted and pursued as economic ideals. Why were they 
adopted? To answer this question Heckscher develops an interesting 
and original argument. His collection and interpretation of facts 
give place to theoretical analysis : the historian becomes an economist. 
e postulates three attitudes towards commodities—those of the 

merchant, the consumer and the producer. The merchant is interested 
in mere exchange, the consumer desires access to an ample supply 
and the producer favours restriction. Roughly these phases represent 
an historical sequence. The staple policy and the provision policy 
(eg., prohibition of the export of corn) belong to the Middle Ages, 
while protection (i.e. limitations on imports) is elaborated as medievalism 
decays. It is the dominant feature of the age of mercantilism, and is 
characterised by what Heckscher calls “ the fear of goods.” Setting 
aside for the moment the complications introduced by monetary 
considerations, the attitude of the mercantilists may be summarised 
as one of stimulating production, with the proviso that a surplus of 
goods at home should be avoided—i.e., export should be actively 
promoted. For the full development of the doctrine it is necessary 
to consult the writers of the second part of the seventeenth century. 
“ By what is consumed at home,” wrote Sir Charles Davenant,' “ one 
loseth only what another gets, and the nation in general is not at all 
the richer; but all foreign consumption is a clear and certain profit.” 
What was desirable, therefore, was a population as large as possible, 
as fully occupied as possible, and living as near as possible to the 
margin of subsistence. This theory was gradually built up, and 
owed much to the interpretation put on the experience of periodical 
economic crises. The relation between production of goods and 
employment came to be strongly stressed. Surplus of goods led to 
unemployment. Such surplus might be due to excessive import of 
foreign goods or failure to sell native goods. It was the business of 
the State to see that neither of these possibilities should arise, for 
either of them might involve serious dislocation. Certain rules had 
consequently to be observed. Foreign manufactured goods had to 
be prohibited or grudgingly admitted. Native raw materials had to 
be reserved (e.g., wool) in order to work them up into manufactured 
goods for export. Colonies had to be fitted into a system which 
ensured that trade with them should be profitable to the mother 
a oe they should supply raw material and accept manufactured 

icles. 
It is, of course, arbitrary to separate the attitude of the mercan- 
tilists towards goods from their views about money. The export 
surplus which they insisted was so desirable was conceived as the 
means of bringing money and the precious metals into the country, 
and there is little reality in Heckscher’s statement that selling was an 
end in itself.2 With respect to money and the precious metals, they 
provided, as he says, ‘‘ so clearly a case of the reversal of the relation- 
ships towards other goods that the efforts to retain them or to attract 
them are self-evident.” * Precisely: it was the other side of the 

? Davenant, Charles, Political and Commercial Works, collected by Sir Charles 
Whitworth (1771), vol. 1, p. 102. 

* Heckscher, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 118. 2 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 145. 
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shield. The mercantilists paid so much attention to the problem of 
money, at a time when economic analysis had not reached any great 
degree of precision, that it is possible to find in their writings support 
for the crudest conclusions. The charge that they identified the 
precious metals with wealth cannot be seriously brought against 
them; but their preoccupation with the problem of attracting them 
into the country easily betrayed them into regarding them as more 
valuable than other goods. Heckscher has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the better understanding of their notions about money. 
He shows that in this field the mercantilists came to closer grips with 
theory than in any other. Their conclusions become more intelligible 
if a distinction be drawn between the precious metals outside and 
inside the mechanism of exchange. In the first case they were regarded 
as a factor of production which yielded interest as land yields rent. 
The greater the quantity within a country the lower the rate of interest! 
Inside the mechanism of exchange, however, quantity would mean 
increased circulation and, unless there was more work for money to 
do, the result would be a rise in the general price level. High prices 
in themselves were not considered undesirable, for their stimulati 
effect on trade was appreciated, while the danger that they would tend 
to react unfavourably on exports was overlooked. 

The fifth aspect of the subject distinguished by Heckscher is 
mercantilism as a conception of society. This, he says, has received 
hardly any attention. In fundamentals, he argues, the assumptions 
of the mercantilists were similar to those of the later exponents of 
laissez-faire. Problems were discussed on the rational plane without 
reference to religious tradition, and the distinction between economic 
and ethical considerations was clearly drawn. The payment of interest, 
for example, was accepted, and the only difference between the 
mercantilist and the individualist was that the one wanted the State 
to prescribe the rate and the other left that to economic forces. Where 
mercantilism differed from laissez-faire, Heckscher contends, is that it 
did not believe in ‘“‘ a predetermined harmony in the nature of economic 
phenomena.” * Unregulated trade might lead to chaos; at any 
rate, there would be no guarantee that it would promote the best 
interests of the State. Hence the persistent efforts to control trade. 
These were often ill-conceived, and at times were strongly criticised. 
Agitation arose now and then for greater freedom of trade (e.g., in 
England in 1604, 1622 and 1650); but in the end little or nothing 
was done, because of the fear of disorder. The mercantilists had a 
rooted belief that what they thought desirable could be effected, if 
proper steps were taken; and, when things went wrong, their con- 
clusion was not that interference had gone too far, but that it had 
not gone far enough. The absurdities which Adam Smith pointed 
out were impossible to defend, and the growing industrialism required 
much more freedom of action. So in Great Britain mercantilist 
notions were shed, and for the greater part of the nineteenth century 
they were regarded as the gross errors of a period of economic obscur- 
antism. Actually the triumph of laissez-faire was neither universal 
nor permanent.’ 

1 Their views on this subject are favourably noticed by J. M. Keynes 
in The General Theory of Employment Interest and Money (1936), pp. 341-5. In 
fact, a whole section is devoted to Heckscher’s book. 

® Heckscher, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 318. te 

* “ Mercantilism is the key-note of Prussian Germany. Great Britain shook 
this off in the eighteenth century in a steady development of liberal ideas. . . - 
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This summary treatment of the subject may have suggested that 
mercantilism had greater symmetry than it had in fact. It is neces- 
sary, perhaps, to insist that it never was a system in the strict sense of 
the word. At any time in its development it is possible to detect 
different points of view in its exponents and even inconsistencies in 
individual writers. It is always difficult to say to what degree ideas 
arise out of circumstances or themselves fashion policy. With the 
mercantilists one can sometimes see an obvious adjustment to new 
conditions. Thomas Mun, for instance, found good reason for the 
export of bullion by the East India Company when the necessity for 
it became obvious. As a member of the Company it may be said 
that he was an interested party; but it is also true that his argument 
was an important development of the theory of the balance of trade. 
Sir Josiah Child adjusted the prevailing presumption against emigration 
to the requirements of colonisation; but he weighted his concession 
with very stringent conditions about the obligations of colonies to the 
mother country. These are simple instances of the adjustment of 
ideas to circumstances with the resultant modification of theory and 
practice. They could be multiplied. A comprehensive list of the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of mercantilists could also be 
drawn up, and the reader might be prepared to accept the view that 
there was no such thing as mercantilism. The foregoing treatment of 
Heckscher’s great book might be taken as tending to that conclusion. 
He himself has shown some disposition to abandon two of his aspects— 
unification and power—but he pleads that “an inner harmony ” 
actually exists between the mercantilists’ opinions on protection, 
money and society. His final claim is a modest one; ‘‘ Mercantilism 
is simply a convenient term for a phase of economic policy and economic 
ideas.” 1 It may be felt that after all his labours this leaves matters 
much where they were before he began; but this would be most unfair 
tohim. His painstaking examination of all the aspects of the subject 
touched upon by his predecessors deserves the gratitude of his con- 
temporaries, and offers a wealth of material and suggestion to any 
future scholar who may have the courage to attempt a further elucida- 
tion of the subject. 

J. F. Rees. 





Germany’s mercantilism developed into State Socialism.” W. F. Bruck, Social 
and Economic History of Germany, 1938, p. 26. 
1 Economic History Review, November 1936, p. 54. 
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Castles. A Short History of Fortifications from 1600 B.c. to a.v. 1600. 
By Stpngy Toy. 1939. William Heinemann. 25s. net. 


THE great merit of this book is that it represents the results of years 
of study and observation by a very competent architect, who thoroughly 
understands the structural problems involved and has himself surveyed 
and examined most of the buildings to which he refers. Mr. Toy is to 
be congratulated on his clear presentation of his subject and on the 
admirable plans and illustrations which he has provided. 

If his book is not a complete exposition of his vast subject, which 
is nothing less than the history of fortification from Babylonian times 
to the end of the Middle Ages, it does at any rate provide a very 
instructive outline. There are, doubtless, many omissions, and the 
author naturally deals, for the most part, with buildings which he has 
actually seen. It is on the “ structural” side that Mr. Toy’s study is 
strongest; on the historical side it is perhaps not always so adequate, 
but Mr. Toy has made use of Vitruvius and Vegetius, of Polybius and 
Procopius. 

There are a few points of detail which call for comment. On p. 50 
Mr. Toy refers to the remarkable poetical description by Venantius 
Fortunatus of the fortified palace of Bishop Nicetius of Treves. The 
palace stood on a steep hill overlooking the Moselle; it was surrounded 
by a strong wall with towers at intervals. It seems doubtful whether 
Mr. Toy is justified in translating aula so definitely as “‘ keep”; the 
poet is simply referring to the Bishop's dwelling, which does not appear 
to have had a “defensive” character. The poem was written just 
before a.D. 566, and not in the fifth century, as Mr. Toy suggests. 
Reference might have been made to Leo and Krusch’s critical edition 
and not to Luchi’s, Rome, 1286—7, which is reproduced by Migne. 
Also, it is surely better to use the familiar form Fortunatus than the 
French Fortunat. 

On p. 36 Mr. Toy explains the relation of Hadrian’s Wall to the 
associated monuments. He expounds and accepts the theory that the 
Vallum was constructed first, as a boundary line, defended by forts or 
stations, to be succeeded by the masonry Wall and mile-castles built 
on the north side of the forts and joining them together in one system. 
But recently, as a result of further discoveries, good reasons have been 
given to show that the Wall and mile-castles are prior to the Vallum, 
which must, in that event, have been “a barrier against southern 
marauders, patrolled by the garrison of the Wall.” The eight forts 
were also subsequent in date, but not long after the building of the 
Wall. Last of all came the Vallum, which in its original condition was 
“* a formidable obstacle ”’ (The Times, 11 March, 1938). . 

On p. 51 the phrase “ the introduction of the feudal system in 
France in the tenth century ” is one at which a historian could hardly 
fail to pause. 

On p. 163, dealing with Caerlaverock Castle, Mr. Toy arrives at the 
same view as Dr. Douglas Simpson (T'ransactions of the Dumfriesshire 
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and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, vol. xx1) about 
the “ first castle ”—i.e., that it was built on the present site, and was 
destroyed in 1312 (Dr. Simpson says 1313). But he seems to disagree 
with Dr. Simpson in assuming that the next castle was also built on 
the same site. Dr. Simpson is inclined to believe that it was built on 
the southern site, and was destroyed in 1356, after which the third 
castle was built on the original site. 

No mention seems to be made of Dunstanburgh Castle, a most 
impressive building, with its powerful gate house, which Master Elias, 
the mason, built for Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and which John of 
Gaunt transformed into a keep. F. J. E. Rasy. 


This Realm of England. By Sir Jonun Marriott. 1938. xiv + 402 
Blackie. 15s. 
Building the British Empire. By James TrusLow Apams. 1938. 
xviii + 438 pp. Scribner. 15s. 


Tue two things within the sphere of British history that specially 
need explanation not only to foreigners, but also to ourselves, are, on the 
one hand, the British Constitution, and, on the other hand, the British 
Empire. The two books before us attempt the necessary explanations. 

The veteran Sir John Marriott, from the wealth of his historical 
knowledge and political experience, sketches the history of English 
governmental institutions from the earliest times down to the present 
day. In a twofold sense his work is conservative: first, it is based 
on the good old authorities, Stubbs, Hallam, and Erskine May, modify- 
ing their views only in so far as recent research has rendered modification 
imperative; secondly, it is marked by a profound veneration for the 
ancient organs of administration, and in particular for the monarchy. 
Sir John, indeed, says explicitly that, in his opinion, “ it has become 
too much the fashion to write the history of our Constitution as though 
it were merely the history of Parliament,” adding that “‘ Parliament in 
England is a mushroom growth as compared with the monarchy.” 
This emphasis on the monarchy as the foundation of the Constitution 
accounts, no doubt, for Sir John’s title ‘‘ This Realm of England,” 
and also for the fact that the framework of his narrative is the reigns 
of the kings. He tells his long and complicated story vigorously and 
clearly. It is amazing, indeed, to find how fully he has been able 
within his limited space, not only to mention all essential facts, but also 
to indicate most of the matters concerning which controversy still rages 
among constitutional historians. Both the university undergraduates 
and the general reader will find Sir John’s volume an attractive intro- 
duction to the study of English institutions. 

Dr. J. T. Adams is widely and favourably known as an authoritative 
and excellent writer on that period of American history which relates 
to the Colonies as parts of the British Empire. His study of British 
Colonial policy and imperial administration brought him so frequently 
into contact with British institutions that he resolved to devote special 
and direct attention to them. Consequently he spent six years on this 
side of the Atlantic, and so prepared himself to write a history of the 
British Empire, of which this’ volume—which takes the story down 
to 1783—is the first part. It is a masterly, illuminating, and brilliantly 
written work. Perhaps its most distinctive feature is the sympathetic 
appreciation which it shows of the British character and the British 
achievements. Dr. Adams asks how it has come to pass that a people 
who three and a half centuries ago possessed only “ half an island,” 
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and were fewer in number than the present-day inhabitants of New 
York, should have come to rule one-fourth of the land area of the 
globe and one-fourth of the human race. He answers that question 
explicitly in a remarkable introductory chapter, and implicitly by 
sketching the making of the kingdom and the empire from Roman 
times down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

It is interesting to notice that this able American historian lays as 
much stress upon the monarchy as the bond of Empire as Sir John 
Marriott lays upon it as the basis of the Constitution. ‘‘ The Crown,” 
he says, “ to the British, signifies the entire past, present, and future 
of the British peoples. It sums up in itself as one symbol the entire 
strivings, hopes, aspirations, and loyalties of all the peoples of the 
Empire,” adding that “it is conceivable, although unlikely, that the 
island of Great Britain might some day become a Republic. But it 
is impossible that the Empire as a whole should ever become one. 
Both the spiritual and political difficulties would be insuperable. It 
would be impossible to elect a temporary President for one-quarter of 
the earth.” F. J. C. HeEaRNsHaw. 


Finland. By J. HamppEn Jackson. 1938. 243 pp. George Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Wirnin and without, this is an attractive book. Bristling with 
facts and figures, illuminating in a few clear pages such topics as the 

nd Islands, the co-operative movement, the all-important land 
question, and the timber boom, it contrives to be readable and stimulat- 
ing from first to last. The author, indeed, is combative throughout, 
styling the Prohibition experiment ‘“ shameful,” this “ mad” world 
“the economists’,” and the English town worker one of whom “ we 
are apt to think as dragging out his existence amid dirt and din ina 
slum, and not seeing open country more than two or three times in a 
year.” In the first seven pages the historian, the geographer, the 
economist, the sociologist and the Englishman are successively taught 
their place. The reader is tempted to answer back that, in the age of 
Frederick and Catherine, Gustavus III was hardly “‘ the most successful 
of Benevolent Despots,” nor his son, that incarnation of = 
obstinacy, “a vacillating lout,” and to ask whether there are y 
six constituent republics of the Soviet Union or a Finnish sect of 
Pietists, whether the Russians called Dorpat “ Yuiev” or Colonel 
Beck may safely be labelled “‘ pro-German,” and soon. More seriously, 
it may be doubted whether the isolation of “ the eastern outpost of 
Western civilisation ” is adequately emphasised. Finland, it is true, 
forms in some sense a pivot between the Scandinavian and the lesser 
Baltic states. Her standard of education is high, and she has a book- 
shop in every considerable village, even within the Arctic circle. But 
less than four million Finns, four-fifths agricultural, strewn over 150,000 
square miles, spending their short summer in desperate work before 
facing the long dark winter, with its barrier of ice against communica- 
tion overseas—how can such a nation take a high place in international 
politics? As this study admirably shows, a race nurtured on 7 
runes and numbering, two centuries ago, only about a quarter of a mil- 
lion, has produced many outstanding men and not a few outstanding 
institutions. In women’s suffrage the Finns were successful pioneers; 
they have enjoyed the eight-hour day, except in agriculture, for more 
than twenty years; their timber trade is a standing marvel; they are 
eminent in architecture and other arts; they “ have found a 
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way between private enterprise and State control,” and have gone far 
towards incorporating in a national state an important though small 
minority of Swedish-speaking people. A nation which could engage 
in civil war for a week without a shot being fired must attract interest 
anywhere: one that is palpably turning from Germany towards 
Britain should do so here. The student of problems rather than 
iods may profitably consider whether the “ very typically Finnish ” 
combination of religious enthusiasm with political common sense ” 
js or is not conspicuous to-day. But hints in the body of the work 
and the absence of reference even to a Finnish bibliography warn us 
that the time for writing the history of Finland has not yet come. 
W. F. Reppaway. 


Geography in the Middle Ages. By Gurorce H. T. Kimsrez. 1938. 
xii + 272 pp. Methuen. 15s. 


THE geographer may welcome this book for its many details of the 
practice of his science. The historian will welcome it as an 
exposition in manageable form of the ideas held by medieval man on 
some important subjects. History teachers and history examiners 
often fight shy of geographical thought as a valid topic of history, and 
are thus disqualified from understanding the records of geographical 
discovery, which indeed they commonly make but the feeblest efforts 
to deal with. Crude and erroneous notions on the geographical beliefs 
of the Middle Ages are thus widely current, and medieval Europe is 
sometimes treated as though it had existed in isolation from the 
rest of the world. Until recent years there has been some excuse 
for this, in the comparative inaccessibility of the results of a cen- 
tury’s scholarship in the history of geography. But of late there 
have been several publications seeking to digest that scholarship and 
render it generally available; and a very valuable contribution to the 
process is the present book by Mr. Kimble. 

The author begins by discussing the decline of classical knowledge 
of geography, contemporaneous with the decline of the Roman Empire. 
He then describes what geographical learning remained in the dark age 
of Western Europe, and notes that the belief in the sphericity of the 
earth was never lost, although it had its opponents. A valuable 
chapter next deals with the Moslem geographers, their achievements 
and their limitations, and their significance as the preservers of much 
classical knowledge that might otherwise have been lost. The fourth 
chapter, on the Renaissance of Geographical Studies, shows Arab and 
other influences at work on thirteenth-century Europe, and gives 
accounts of some notable scholars, including Roger Bacon. Two 
chapters follow on expanding horizons in Africa and Asia, and the 
later pages of the book deal with the fifteenth-century renaissance, in 
which rediscovered Greek learning gave a stimulus to geography com- 
parable to that of Moslem contacts in the earlier period. An indis- 
pensable chapter is that on medieval maps. The different types of 
map are distinguished and illustrated, and the purposes for which they 
were drawn are explained. Equipped with this information, the non- 
specialist will be enabled to take a more intelligent view of the early 
maps which appear so frequently as book-illustrations, and often make 
an appeal only by an apparent grotesqueness which disappears on an 
understanding of their conventions and allusions. 


Mr. Kimble is to be congratulated on a competent and necessary 
k. r A. WILLIAMSON. 
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A Short Constitutional History of England. By C. W. Prossmr and 
MarGaret SHarp. 1938. xvi + 260 pp. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 5s. 


Untit schools generally possess libraries adequately stocked with 
biographies and other monographs written for older pupils, auxili 
text-books on special aspects of history will offer the best escape from 
the numbing spell of the single, unsupported general text-book. 
Whereas economic history, being a separate examination subject, has 
long had good books for this purpose, constitutional history has hitherto 
been poorly equipped; but Mrs. Sharp and Mr. Prosser have made 
possible its study in a manner greatly superior to that permitted by the 
somewhat superficial paragraphs allotted to it in most general text- 
books. They aim at giving all the essential facts simply and directly, 
with clear explanations of the necessary technicalities; and though 
there are some omissions and errors, in general they cover the ground 
adequately, economically and with good proportions. Their book, 
incorporating many of the findings of recent research, is especially 
valuable for correcting the errors still perpetuated by most text-books; 
many of its paragraphs are summarised “ Historical Revisions.” 

The medieval portion is most remarkable for its wholly successful 
incorporation—a great achievement in a school book—of the work of 
the administrative historians into the general canon of medieval 
English history, for some excellent sections on feudalism and on the 
part of the baronage in medieval government and politics, and for a 
very good account of the development and importance of Parliament 
after 1275: for most pupils these features will put much of medieval 
history into a totally new light. It is therefore regrettable that several 
blemishes remain which might easily have been removed. Discredited 
theories might sometimes be more decisively condemned, as in illustrat- 
ing early Anglo-Saxon organisation from Tacitus, or in allowing the 
possibility of organised tun-moots and of annual changes in the ownership 
of strips in the open fields, or in allusions to some theories of the origin 
of the hundred. Pupils might easily infer, from some unintentionally 
misleading sentences, that the open field was the only Anglo-Saxon 
method of agriculture, that after a.p. 1000 every five hides throughout 
England furnished one warrior, and that the commended Anglo-Saxon 
freeholder could not change his chosen lord; or again, that not until 
A.D. 1100 were great barons made sheriffs, that the sheriff derived from 
the Assize of Clarendon certain functions which he had actually 
exercised from 1066 or earlier, that the crusading tithes of Henry II's 
reign prove that consent was not required for taxing movables, and 
that the General Eyre was identical with a visit of the justices of assize. 
The Anglo-Saxon king, the General Eyre and parliamentary develop- 
ment before 1275, are important subjects inadequately treated, and 
there are a few factual errors: thus the royal forests did not exclude 
the common law and the ordinary courts; the committee of twenty- 
four appointed in the Provisions of Oxford was not to supervise finance 
generally, but only to discuss a single aid; the Provisions of West- 
minster, a fundamental test of the sincerity of the baronial reformers, 
were entirely the work of the baronial Council and officials, and were 
not produced by the communitas bacheleri@ at all; while other sentences 
reveal serious misunderstandings of the aims of the movement of 1258- 
65 and of what was possible at that time. These points of detail 
could all be easily corrected, in a future edition, without drastic changes 
of any general kind. 
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The modern side, with far less serious research to draw upon, is 
naturally more orthodox. It is clear and orderly, though the Tudor 
and Hanoverian periods are rather sketchily treated in comparison 
with the Stuart age, which is well and fully described. The account of 
the Tudor Privy Council is quite inadequate; eighteenth-century 

iamentary corruption is, somewhat unconvincingly, explained 
away; Irish legislative independence is said to have been granted in 

wnition of the services of the Volunteers in the war of 1776-83; 

n Victoria ‘‘ subordinated her prejudices to the public interest,” 
and the Lords’ veto is described as being merely suspensive, whereas 
in effect it is invariably fatal. Recent constitutional developments, 
perhaps the most difficult of all to treat, are handled with a touch of 
complacent optimism which many readers will not share. 

ere is a fairly long list of books “for further reading,” but in 
practice very few of them can be profitably attempted by school 
pupils. The index is good and the proof-reading exemplary. In 
spite of criticisms of detail, this book, as a whole, is a great improvement 
in the historical equipment available for higher forms. 
R. F. TREHARNE. 


Hébise, A Biography. By Entp McLgEop. 1938. 318 pp. Chatto 
and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


A BIOGRAPHER of Héloise is inevitably faced with two difficulties : 
the comparative scantiness of material and the temptation to follow 
the example of many earlier writers of oversentimentalising the story 
of her relations with Abailard. Miss McLeod has searched far for her 
material, and seems to have left little untouched. She champions 
the authenticity of the Letters against the criticism of Deutsch, Mlle. 
Charrier, Schmeidler ! and others that they are a later fabrication. 
Here she is certainly correct, though until a critical edition, which I 
gather is in preparation, is available, no final solution of this problem 
can be arrived at. It is a pity that Miss McLeod has not herself 
consulted the manuscripts. Her story of the events of Héloise’s life 
is excellently told. The interpretation of her material is just and, 
though she is perhaps sometimes too anxious to give Héloise the 
benefit of any doubt, her narrative is sound. I doubt whether the 
evidence of her knowledge of Greek is quite so conclusive as Miss 
McLeod would have it. True, she may have learnt that language 
from some merchant, but her argument from Héloise’s acquaintance 
with Josephus’ Antiquities, which incidentally Abailard also cites, is 
not to the point, as a translation by Cassiodorus was in existence. 
Again, though the evidence certainly points to it, Héloise’s authorship 
of the obituary roll of the Blessed Vital of Savigny cannot be established 
beyond all doubt. 

The major portion of the book is naturally devoted to an account 
of the Abailard story. Here the author well describes the callous 
behaviour of Abailard himself. She has perforce to fill out the tale 
with a good deal of historical imagination, but this provides some 
interesting suggestions; she avoids, however, making her subject too 
sentimental a figure. Indeed, her full chapters on Héloise’s work at 
epetonll and at the Paraclete both serve to guard her from that, 

lead her to emphasise an aspect of Héloise’s activities which are 
often lost sight of. An appendix on the successive re-burials of the 


_ } Miss McLeod, however, does not cite Schmeidler’s last article on the Letters 
in the Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, 1935, but the paper is of little value. 
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two lovers gives us an interesting commentary on their posthumous 
fame. Rémusat’s influence has led her to attribute to Abailard’s 
thought too much rationalism in the modern sense of that term 
while some will cavil at her characterisation of Abailard’s logic es 
Conceptualism. But these are small points in what is a scholarl 
biography of Héloise. J. G. Smxzs, 


The History of St. Louis. By JEAN, Sire DE JOINVILLE, translated by 
Joan Evans. 1938. xxviii-+ 281 pp. Milford. 8s. 6d. 


Tue Crusades are a live subject, both for tourists and scholars, 
One of the few English experts on their literature, Mr. T. 8. R. Boase, 
has recently testified in these pages + to the remarkable developments, 
mainly French and American, in crusading historiography since 1918, 
and if the activity of French archeologists in Syrian castles since the 
war has made T. E. Lawrence’s brilliant pre-war undergraduate thesis 2 
seem out of date, it has also led to a revival of English interest in 
medieval Palestine. Mr. C. N. Johns’ remarkable excavations at 
Athlit,3 which have done much to restore the architectural reputation 
of the Templars, deserve a wider publicity than they have received. 
Simultaneously the popularity of Palestinian and Hellenic cruises 
during the last few years has forced some knowledge of the Franks 
in the Levant on the most Biblically or classically minded of tourists, 
the first of whom visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, while the 
second have developed an admiration for the work of the Hospitallers 
in Rhodes. 

Dr. Joan Evans’s version of Joinville’s History of St. Louis is, on 
the whole, for tourists, though it is in no way unworthy of her reputa- 
tion as a medievalist. It is reasonably priced; it includes among its 
eight plates four moderate to good photographs of Sidon, Subayba, 
and Tortosa ; its rendering of medieval French, while pleasantly archaic, 
contrives to be both scholarly and fluent‘; its notes are somewhat 
jejune, but sufficient for the traveller. There are genealogies (very 
necessary for the conscientious) and an index of persons and places : 
in fact, what more could one want ? 

Unfortunately for at least one reader, Dr. Evans’s labour of love 
merely confirms a shamefaced and heretical opinion that Joinville’s 
History is anyhow rather an over-rated book. Dr. Evans, on the 
contrary, thinks—and she will have most of her public with her— 
that ‘“‘ the very bareness of Joinville’s narrative drives the imagination 
to vision,” and though she admits that he is ‘‘ not a historian ” and that 
his tactical ideas smack more of King John at Poitiers than, let us say, 
Richard at Arsouf, she claims that this “ personal narrative with two 
heroes ”’ is such that all who read it feel that they have personally 
known two individuals of character, “‘ and, having known, have loved.” 

Now this is all very well, but personal narratives challenge personal 
reactions, and to those who are not primarily fascinated by the simpler 
moral virtues but would wish some place kept for the major skills and 


1 History, xxu, 100-25. Cf. his article in the Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, vol. 11, no. 1, 

2 Published for the first time by the Golden Cockerel Press, 1936. : 

8 See his reports in the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, 
vols, I-VI. 

4“ Any number of rabbits” (p. 194) may be an accurate translation, but 
stylistically strikes a false note, and St. Louis’s famous, if totalitarian, substitute 
for arguing with a Jew (p. 14) sounds rather emasculated in Dr. Evans's usual 
vigorous version. But I could find no other points for criticism. 
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subtleties of the Middle Ages, the saintly peasant cunning and frequently 
pig-headed obstinacy of St. Louis can be irritating, and his rather 
pawky and equally naive admirer can be a bit of a bore. It is true 
that Joinville at his best can distil the essence of medieval chivalry 
and feudal feeling into some innocent and artless phrase which wrings 
the heart, but how seldom is he at his best! Take his lack of any real 
descriptive a or even common interest in his strange surroundings, 
as shown, for instance, in his incredibly arid account of Louis’s two 
visits to the picturesque and magnificent Lusignan kingdom of Cyprus : 
he treats it as a sort of Near Eastern travel terminus, to which he de- 
votes considerably less attention than a modern writer might to Liver- 
pool Street. Then compare these passages with the vivacious account 
of the same island given by Wilbrand of Oldenburg, who was there in 
1211; ! the scenery, the people, their art, their architecture, the legends 
of the place, are built into a picture one can see without “ driving ” the 
imagination. Or again, compare with Joinville’s work the poet Philip 
de rene’ History of the War between the Emperor Frederick and John 
dIbelin, Lord of Beirut, written somewhere between 1243 and 1258, 
and recently translated by Professor J. L. La Monte with elaborate 
notes. Joinville and Philip may have met, and a few of the same 
figures appear in both books, but there is no comparison between them 
in intellectual ability and literary power. Each to his taste—there is 
undoubtedly much of the Middle Ages in Joinville, and much of the 
crusading impulse, but he too often lacks local colour and is very far 
from telling the whole of his own rather limited story. 
AnTHONY STEEL. 


John Tiptoft (1427-1470). By R. J. Mitowert. 1938. xi + 263 pp. 
Longmans, Green. 


To inform the general reader that the importance of Miss Mitchell’s 
latest book is mainly Pa ea would be true, but unduly dis- 
couraging. Her careful life of the Butcher of England is short, beauti- 
fully produced, and readable as well asscholarly.? It is based on several 
years of intermittent travel and research, undertaken with the en- 
couragement and advice of that great humanist, the late Dr. P. S. 
Allen, and its aim is not only to reconstruct the library and writings 
of an early Renaissance Englishman, but also to correct and amplify 
the account given of him in the Dictionary of National Biography and 
to present a picture of the seething life and changing manners of that 
frequently misunderstood and under-rated age, whose Wars of the 
Roses have too long represented all there is of it that any schoolboy 
needs to know. 

It must, however, be admitted that Miss Mitchell, for all her com- 
bination of simplicity and clarity with learning, has been less successful 
in her second aim than in her first. The fault is not wholly hers, for 
the fact is that, even after her exhaustive researches, the material is 
still really insufficient to make that grim and creaking skeleton, John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, come alive. Miss Mitchell has discovered 
some new evidence for the detail of his travels in 1458-61 : it is entirely 


? Cobham, Excerpta Cypria (in translation), PP. 13-14. 

* De minimis curat lex. Did medieval Jaffa have a “ port” or “ harbour” 
(pp. 31, 40), or was it not an open roadstead, as it is to-day? And £90 was 
hardly “a prodigious sum” in 1467 (p. 107). Also, why in chapter XII is 

Cornely ” duly classicised as Publius Cornelius Scipio, but “‘ Gayus Flammineus ” 
left in his English fifteenth-century dress ? 
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characteristic of the man and of his age that he should first have 
accomplished the medieval pilgrimage to Jerusalem and then have 
become a patron of the new learning and a student of Roman law at 
Padua. But apart from this amplified account, which accentuates 
Tiptoft’s already known interest in the Italian Renaissance, Miss 
Mitchell has not in fact added much to the D.N.B. on the purely 
historical side—though she explodes one unimportant legend which 
had found a last resting-place there \—and the man in his later and 
less amiable manifestations remains a sinister enigma, as before. This 
point is illustrated by the difficulties which Miss Mitchell clearly experi- 
ences in making any sense of Tiptoft’s character. She does not deny 
that he was probably guilty of the murder of the two Fitzgerald 
children in Ireland and certainly guilty of much bloodshed as Constable 
in 1462-7, and at Southampton in 1470, or that he introduced the 
Turkish practice of impalement, even if he did confine it to dead bodies, 
into England. But after reciting these horrors she is content to point 
out that cruelty was the characteristic of most Renaissance tyrants 
and that Tiptoft was always accessible to poor scholars, never killed a 
personal enemy with his own hand, and, unlike Ferrante of Naples, 
did not stuff and embalm his victims that they might decorate his 
palace! On the strength of his religious endowments, which are not 
so unusual for the age as Miss Mitchell seems to think, she can 
even speak of his “simple religious fervour,” while elsewhere, with 
equally small justification, she refers to this Constable of England, 
murdering men “by lawe padowe,” as “the spiritual ancestor of 
Strafford.” When we add to these stories the man’s undoubted flair 
for manuscripts and love of scholarship—he took his books with him 
as Deputy on a military expedition to Ireland in 1467, and the uni- 
versity of Oxford, remembering Duke Humphrey, once hailed him as 
“‘ Umfridi successor ’’—the mixture is complete, but the ingredients 
are like oil and water: they do not fuse chemically into an under- 
standable, much less, as Miss Mitchell seems to think, into a lovable 
human being. 

On the other hand, Miss Mitchell’s last two chapters, on John 
Tiptoft’s library and written works, are obviously of considerable 
importance. They are followed by a list of MS. authorities, containing 
several which were probably Tiptoft’s own property, and a modestly 
described “select list ’’ of printed works consulted by the authoress, 
running to more than ten pages. Further, Appendix I contains the 
whole of one of Tiptoft’s works, the Declamacion of Noblesse, which 
will be of interest to students both of English and of English literature : 
it was last printed by Caxton in 1481. The Declamacion is a translation 
of Buonaccorso da Montemagno’s Controversia de Nobilitate (1428)— 
a popular Renaissance dialogue asserting the superiority of the new 
humanist ideal man over the old ideal; its main interest for English 
historians lies less in the subject-matter, which is Renaissance common 
form, than in the fact that, perhaps as early as 1460, an English noble- 
man thought it worth while to introduce this ideal in translation to his 
countrymen. 

It should perhaps be mentioned in conclusion that Miss Mitchell’s 
style, though clear, is frequently pedestrian and full of clichés : she 
has also committed the considerable offence, which one would have 


1 Concerning the alleged incivility of Tiptoft, when Treasurer in 1462-3, 
to the Mayor of London, 
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t the concentrated venom of reviewers would have killed off 
long ago, of herding all her notes together at the end of the book." 
ANTHONY STEEL. 


Pre-Reformation England. By H. Maynarp SmirH. 1938. xiii + 
556 pp. Macmillan. 25s. 


Tue England described in the first part of this book is essentially 
the England of Henry VII and of the early years of Henry VIII, with 
a good deal of general description of the ecclesiastical background of 
the sixteenth century. The pre-Reformation state of the Church in 

d is analysed with careful attention to the usual secondary 
authorities, ‘the best construction possible,” as the writer candidly 
admits, being put upon the “much that was bad” in this period. 
The wide range of matter included necessitates a good deal of com- 
pression, so that many important matters, such as the extent of 
clerical ignorance and clerical immorality, receive rather summary 
treatment. Some attention is given to the legal privileges of the 
clergy and to the Church courts “once so popular,” Hunne’s case 
being reviewed at some length. 

After an analysis of the condition of the clergy, a section is devoted 
to “ the popular religion,” including a good deal of unqualified general- 
isation—“ everyone assisted at mass” (p. 95), “‘ everyone had his 
rights on the village common’? (p. 123), “the English people have 
always liked sermons”’ (p. 126), “‘ the Englishman has always been 
more at home in the country than in the town ” (p. 213)—and much 
miscellaneous information about the popular attitude to images, relics, 
miracles, pilgrimages and purgatory. This is followed by a summary 
of economic and political history leading to Part II, “‘ The Tendencies 
of the Time Accounted For.” Lollardy is somewhat unsympathetically 
treated, Wyclif, the “heretic,” teaching consubstantiation and 
“anabaptists being indistinguishable from Lollards except in name ” 
(p. 280), the said Lollards being “ frankly Pelagians ” (p. 268). 

Scholasticism, as part of the necessary ‘‘ background,” is sensibly 
treated, and the work of the English mystical writers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries is adequately and sympathetically expounded. 
By them, it is skilfully argued, even more than by the satirists, 
romancers and ballad-singers, was the seed of the Reformation in 
England sown. Illustrative quotations from popular literature add 
to the attractiveness of this section—in some ways the best in the 
book—and it is a pity that the writer does not seem to have made up 
his mind whether to “ modernise” the extracts or to cite them 
literatim. 

In the early sixteenth century the destructive criticism of the 
English humanists helped on tendencies already at work. The 
description of the contribution of Erasmus and More to their age has 
taken into account much of the considerable amount of recent pub- 
lished work on these two men, and is followed by an analysis and 
highly commendatory estimate of Henry VIII’s Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum, ‘‘ one of the few great books which has (sic) changed 


the course of history” (p. 512). With a defence of the ecclesiastical 
work of Henry VIII, “a wicked king” who “ never lost his interest 
in theology” and “was in all things a traditionalist” the book 
somewhat abruptly ends. 
? Note 36 of chapter 1 contains an obvious misprint, which could hardly have 
Securred if it had been in ite proper place at the foot of p. 24, instead of on p. 197. 
No. 94.—voL. xxiv. L 
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Dr. Maynard Smith has, in fact, written a series of interesti 
essays on religion in pre-Reformation England rather than any com. 
plete or balanced account of English history during the period with 
which he is concerned. In spite -of a large number of slips and 
misprints,’ the interest of the reader is retained throughout by many 
a shrewd note and challenging epigram. It would be possible to 
criticise many of the conclusions in detail, but as a sympathetic and 
humane study of the Catholicity of the Church of England this book 
will attract many readers. G. R. Porrer, 


Tudor Puritanism. A Chapter in the History of Idealism. By M. M. 
KNAPPEN. 1939. xii + 555 pp. University of Chicago Press. 
ProFeEssor KnarPren’s book fills an important gap in Tudor history, 
For while in recent years there has been much interest shown in various 
aspects of puritan history, and while, in Dr. Scott Pearson’s biography 
of Thomas Cartwright, we possess an authoritative study of the leader 
of Elizabethan puritanism, there has been no modern work on an 
extensive scale covering the movement as a whole. Mr. Knappen was 
well equipped to write this comprehensive study. He has been 
working for many years on the subject, and one has only to look at 
his footnotes or at his invaluable appendix on “ the historiography of 
puritanism ”’ to realise his exceptionally wide knowledge of Tudor 
puritan and anglican writings and his familiarity with the later 
literature on his subject, even including the most recent post-graduate 
theses reposing in American and British university libraries. 

The book is divided into two sections, the first and by far the 
longer being a chronological survey of the subject. Mr. Knappen 
begins with Tyndale and the continental background, and moves on, 
through the Henrician Reformation and the rather neglected activities 
of the protestant exiles of that period, to the fruitful reign of Edward 
VI. The significance of this early beginning will be apparent to 
anyone who has been apt to go back for the origins of Elizabethan 
puritanism only to the exiles of Mary’s reign and the “ troubles at 
Frankfort.’”’ For, as Mr. Knappen’s narrative shows, the differences 
between anglican and puritan, and the two great issues of the Eliza- 
bethan religious contest—vestments and “ discipline ”—had already 
clearly emerged before the accession of Mary. The Henrician exiles 
obviously deserve the same attention as their better-known successors. 

Mr. Knappen gives an excellent account of the controversies among 
the protestant exiles of Mary’s reign; but his chapters on the Eliza- 
bethan period, detailed, careful and authoritative as they are, seem to 
lack a little of the edge of the earlier chapters, and occasionally one 
finds oneself doubting whether the incidental background of politics 
is as soundly delineated as the ecclesiastical foreground. It is perhaps 
natural that Elizabeth should be persona non grata to any sympathetic 
historian of the puritan movement, but one really would like to see 
some evidence to substantiate assertions such as this: that the Queen 


1 £.g., ‘nobly ”’ for ‘‘ richly ’’ (p. 6), ‘‘ collections ’’ for ‘‘ collations,”’ “functions” 
for ‘* promotions ” (p. 18), “‘ valore ” for ‘‘ valere ” (p. 19), ‘‘ harm” for “‘ hurt | 
(p. 49), ** priests * for ‘* fruits” (p. 56), ‘‘ one” for ‘‘ men” (p. 83), “unto 
for ee with , (p. 100), “es like ” for ‘ay iiko ” (p. 205), 27 or ” for ee in ” (p. 232), ee earth a 
for ‘‘ world’’ (p. 250), ‘‘ heresy ’’ for ‘‘ the schism ”’ (p. 255), ‘‘ might ”’ for ‘‘ should 
(p. 303), ‘‘ nobility ’’ for ‘‘ humanity ”’ (p. 413), ‘* Bestichi ” for ‘‘ Bistichi” (pp. 
425, 434), ‘‘ diligently” for ‘‘ gladly” (p. 463), ‘‘ approach” for ‘‘ apparel, 
‘* faithful’ for “‘ fruitful ’’ (p. 475), “‘ concerned” for ‘‘ content” (p. 482), 
** buried ’’ for ‘* burned ’’ (p. 484), ‘‘ surprise ’’ for ‘‘ surpass ”’ (p. 492). 
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“deliberately strove to suppress religious instruction on the theory 
that an ignorant people were most easily ruled” (p. 466, and cf. 
. 253). The statement might seem plausible if one could accept 
ifr, Knappen’s description of “‘ prophesyings ” as “ Anglicanism at its 
best” (p. 255); but to anyone, like Elizabeth, who was politically 
opposed to Calvinism and saw its revolutionary manifestation in 
Baquenct France, these prophesyings were the mark of the beast. 
Mr. Knappen is nearer the truth when, four pages later, he refers to 
the “little English Genevas”’ which were growing out of such 
activities. On another occasion Mr. Knappen refers to the disgrace 
of Davison as “ typical” of Elizabeth’s dealings with her agents. 
“ Without a qualm,” he says, “ she repaid faithful service with slander 
and disgrace” (p. 167). Now, apart altogether from the fact that 
recent research has considerably modified the conventional view of 
the incident, Davison’s disgrace was the one exception to a record of 
loyalty to ministers that was probably unique in its time. 

Mr. Knappen appends to his chronological narrative a chapter on 
separatism and another on the failure of the puritans to turn the 
accession of James I to their advantage. Thereafter, in the second 
section of the book, he turns to analytical studies of the spirit of 
puritanism in its intellectual, social and cultural aspects. These 
studies offer valuable insight into the pamphlet literature of the time, 
and the judicious caution which Mr. Knappen shows in separating out 
what was typical of puritanism should discourage many hasty 
generalisations. * J. E. NEALE. 


The Rise of Puritanism. By Wru1am Hater. 1938. viii + 
464 pp. Columbia U.P. New York: Milford. 22s. 6d. 

_ Puritanism and Liberty. Being the Army Debates (1647-9) from the 

Clarke Manuscripts with Supplementary Documents. Edited by 

A. 8. P. WoopHousE. 1938. 506 pp. Dent. 18s. 


Ir is incumbent upon all who love liberty to-day to face the challenge 
of totalitarian ideologies with some clear and deep thinking upon the 
significance and spiritual value of freedom. It is therefore both 
oo and encouraging to have two such volumes before one as 

. Woodhouse’s scholarly and stirring reminder that in England, 
democracy is rooted in religion, and Mr. Haller’s sympathetic survey 
of the personality and philosophies of the puritan divines who con- 
tributed so much, not always with intention, to the conception of 
freedom of thought. 

The latter volume marches at a leisurely pace and might perhaps 
have been more effective had certain repetitions been avoided, but a 
fascinating picture is presented of the puritan preachers, ‘“‘ physicians 
of the soul,” who, harried but not exterminated by Elizabeth and 
James I, inculcated the habit of independent thought in a host of 
nae. who came to form a spiritual brotherhood too strong for 
Laud’s efforts to destroy. The fruits of their preaching, individualistic 
religions and equalitarian philosophies, were by no means what they 
had intended, but, by revitalising the spiritual lives of their flocks, 
they taught men to open their souls and minds to whatever new truth 

1 I may perhaps be permitted to correct what ap to be certain errors in 
note 39, p. 234. The bill there referred to is evidently not ‘‘ the re-written bill,” 
but the original bill; the list of names is not a list of supporters, but of the com- 
mittee to whom the Commons committed the bill on 20 May; and ‘ Mr. 


Thro(ckmorton ?) ” should evidently read ‘‘ Mr. Treasurer,” and ‘‘ Mr.” should 
tread “ Sir Tho. Scott.” 
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God should disclose to them. So, out of the all-embracing determinism 
of orthodox Calvinism, which Mr. Haller succeeds in making more 
intelligible than do most, arose such mystical excrescences as the 
family of love, the humanistic thought of John Godwin, the Rationalism 
of Walwynand theerastian and tolerant Presbyterianism of Lord Brooke. 
All these developments, and many others, are indicated, ending with 
a fine description of Milton’s zeal for liberty. There is also an illuminat. 
ing inquiry into the literary characteristics of puritan sermons and 
writings, which shows the soil out of which The Pilgrim’s Progress sprang. 

Mr. Haller instances John Lilburne as one deeply imbued with the 
spirit of puritanism, who applied its equalitarian ideas to politics, 
Mr. Woodhouse’s book continues the argument. The Puritan revolu- 
tion has been depicted by some modern writers as a triumph for the 
new capitalist class from whom the politicians were drawn, them. 
selves largely impelled by economic motives. There is an element 
of truth in this. In the discussions at Putney between the Levellers 
and the Independent officers it is clear that to Ireton, the most original 
thinker in the latter class, property is the hall-mark of a man’s worth, 
and without it no man could have a real concern in the country’s 
welfare and should not possess a vote. But the dynamic which 
nerved alike Cromwell and the private of the new model was not 
economics, but religion. The Levellers justified their claim that 
every man should have a right to vote by the assertion that Jesus 
Christ was the first true Leveller, and when at Putney fundamental 
divergences of view became apparent, the debate was suspended while 
its participants met in prayer. Their experiences in the Independent 
congregations had taught most of these men the meaning of democracy, 
and now that they made use of their experience in a wider sphere, 
their approach was still in the main religious. 

Mr. Woodhouse reprints the two series of debates held at Putney 
in 1647 and at Whitehall in 1648. In the latter discussions upon the 
Agreement of the People, the vital question of the power of the magis- 
trate over opinion is thoroughly debated. The Agreement and other 
relevant documents are printed in an appendix, while the principles 
involved in the discussions are further illustrated by a selection from 
puritan writers, varying from Rutherford and Prynne on the right wing 
to Winstanley on the left. One would have valued more editorial 
comment on some of these passages. Such a collection of treasures 
within the bounds of a single volume will be invaluable to students, 
but one doubts if the general reader will make the use of it he might 
have done with a little more guidance. The events that led up to the 
debates are clearly described in the introduction, the latter part of 
which is a philosophic evaluation of the services rendered to liberty 
by the Puritan ideal, fascinating though not easy reading. One point 
of great interest that is raised is the inevitable tension always in exist- 
ence between the passion for freedom and the urge to dragoon people 
into righteousness. 

No two authors could approach their subjects in more different 
style, yet each reach the same conclusion that the most vital thing in 
Puritanism was its insistence on the “ transcending importance of 
spiritual values and the sanctity of individual spiritual life.” Those 
values and that sanctity are being outraged in many places to-day. 
It is well to remember that our forefathers were ready to suffer all 
things that this freedom might be preserved. 

Fiorence HicHAM. 
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A History of Welbeck Abbey and its Owners, 1539-1879. By A. 8. 
TURBERVILLE. 2 vols. 1938-9. 432 + 480 pp. Faber and 
Faber. £2 10s. 

TuEseE two delightful volumes, written at the invitation of the Duke 
of Portland and profusely illustrated from the family gallery, tell the 
story of the owners of Welbeck since its dissolution as a monastic 
foundation. Professor Turberville interprets owners literally, and 
excludes younger members of the family despite their considerable 
eminence—e.g., Lord William Bentinck, the famous Governor-General 
of India, and Lord George Bentinck of Young England fame. Even 
so, the task which he set himself was sufficiently ambitious. The 
families of Cavendish, Holles, Harley and Bentinck each in turn 
played a leading part in national affairs, so that, in effect, Professor 
Turberville provides a running commentary on four and a half centuries 
of English history, written from the angle of Welbeck. It speaks much 
for his enthusiasm and ease of pen that he is able to sustain the story 
with at first only a slender thread of new manuscript material. A 
Welbeck gusset, as it were, is let into the national costume. Not all, 
perhaps, will approve the bizarre, quilt-like effect, but few will deny 
that the workmanship is skilfully executed. 

It may be admitted at once that the predominant political colour is 
blue—from the seventeenth century royalist Duke of Newcastle, in 
whose opinion “that which hath done most hurte to England is the 
abundance of grammar schools and Inns of Court ” (the family had 
plenty of opportunity in the next century of testifying to the latter) 
through the third Duke of Portland, who was twice Prime Minister, 
first as a Whig and then as a Tory (Professor Turberville refrains from 
printing Lady Jersey’s opinion of him that he was the greatest fool 
that ever lived), to the fourth Duke, who sat for his portrait in the year 
of the repeal of the Corn Laws at the invitation of nearly eight hundred 
of his tenants and wore for the occasion “‘ his old blue coat ” into which, 
his son-in-law remarks, “ he fell quite naturally ” (11, 393). Ne doubt 
the colour scheme was completed by the purple rage of himself and his 
famous son at Peel’s base act of treachery. The last Duke, whose 
career is here reviewed, twice refused the Garter—he had taken to 
hitching up his trousers below the knee after the manner of navvies— 
he was a free trader and summarily called in the loan which had enabled 
Disraeli to acquire Beaconsfield. Another continuous strand is 
afforded in the family’s delight in horses and horsemanship—from 
John Smithson’s famous riding school of 1625 and the first Duke of 
Newcastle’s La Méthode de dresser les Chevaux, written for his royal 
pupil, the future Charles II, to the racing exploits of Disraeli’s Young 
Englander and the provision of donkeys for the swarms of workmen 
engaged in building the enormous riding-school of the eighteen-sixties. 
It must be owned, too, that there was a fairly continuous strain of the 
recluse and the bizarre. 

Comparison with Woburn, as portrayed in Miss Scott Thomson’s 
book, is tempting. At Welbeck there were no marriages into merchant 
families (the family early in the seventeenth century became so 
“seared ” with aristocracy that the first duchess deemed that neither 
her lord nor herself should indulge in tennis or dancing lest the precious 
vertu should be lost). Portland, Welbeck, Bentinck and Bulstrode 
streets, and many others, to which the family gave familiar names 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, are considerably to the west 
of Russell Square. As a result there is no Welbeck counterpart of the 
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docks at Rotherhithe—the efforts to improve Troon harbour in the early 
nineteenth century were part of a policy of estate development, not 
the result of new blood in the family. It is perhaps not altogether 
fanciful to see in Humfrey Wanley, the librarian to the second Duke of 
Portland, the counterpart of the Woburn falconers. He had a keen 
eye for rare treasures. Thanks largely to him and to his exotic patrons, 
the nation came to possess the famous collection of the Harleian Manu. 
scripts and later the famous Portland Vase. For this part of the story 
Mr. Turberville draws on unpublished material at Welbeck. Before 
leaving the first volume I would advise readers to look at the illustra. 
tions. How quickly did the shrewd, hard-headed gentry, the founders 
of the house in Tudor times, degenerate ! What would Bess of Hard. 
wick have thought of the matrimonial delicacy or the literary and cos. 
metic tastes of her seventeenth century kinswoman Margaret Lucas? 
And how came it about that the robust Tudor tradition of book-learn- 
ing in statesmen was openly spurned before 1640 and later developed 
into mere dilettantism? (1, 59-60.) 

In the eighteenth century, Welbeck passed by marriage first to 
the Harley family and subsequently to the Dutch Bentincks, the de- 
scendants of William III’s great favourite, and the family became 
Whig. The advice given by the third Duke to his son, who at first 
had no taste for politics, is a good example of Whig philosophy at its 
best (11, 68). This third Duke was stung into political activity by 
the scandalous grant in 1768 of the manor of Carlisle, which the family 
had enjoyed since 1705, to Sir James Lowther, Bute’s son-in-law. The 
“Case” became a cause célébre, and for a time Portland was thought 
to be Junius. The Duke became the rallying point for the Cumberland 
freeholders and lesser gentry in the furious election of 1768, though, 
to say the truth, the gentry had already contemplated resistance to 
the local tyrant. On Rockingham’s death, Portland became the 
official Whig leader. He had served as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1782, and supported a policy of liberation, short of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. After considerable and unenviable vacillation, he deserted Fox 
and joined:the Pitt government as Home Secretary in 1795. Mr. 
Turberville’s account of his career at this stage is probably the best 
thing in the book. From 1807 to 1809 Portland was again Prime 
Minister, a royal choice as he had been in 1783. 

The strain of continuous litigation, culminating in the Lowther 
dispute, affected the financial stability of the house. In 1716, the 
Portland estates were valued at £850,000 (11, 15); by 1780 there was 
difficulty in finding money to pay servants’ wages and domestic bills 
(11, 307), and part of the estate had to be sold. (There was a tendency 
just at that time (c. 1785) for other big estates to break up until en- 
closures and the high prices of the Napoleonic wars brought about a 
landlord recovery.) Unfortunately, Seas Turberville nowhere 
gives us an idea of the extent of the estate or of the principles of its 
management prior to the nineteenth century. Yet the latter certainly 
holds the key to the rehabilitation of the family fortunes. In 1810, 
Lady Bessborough strongly recommended the Duke of Devonshire 
to adopt “‘ what we have found to answer prodigiously, and others have 
done so too, making the agent’s salary a percentage of what he pays to 
the Banker.” Everything, especially the success of new colliery 
undertakings, depended on the estate agent, “the man of business. 
It is not always easy to discover who they were—e.g., was John Heaton, 
who is found in Portland’s service in 1783 the same person as the agent 
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to the Duke of Devonshire in 1810? The fourth Duke gave a good 
deal of personal attention to estate management. ‘He did not believe 
in long leases,” says Mr. Turberville, and, in 1815, his lawyer advised 
him to introduce yearly tenancies (11, 350). From that date, a sliding 
seale of rents varying with the market price of corn was introduced, 
a system which may go far to explain the family’s furious opposition 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws. In Mr. Turberville’s opinion, a rental 
of £346 in 1819 for 148 acres at Clipstone Park, the scene of the Duke’s 
extensive irrigation scheme, ‘“ was economically almost valueless ” 
(u, 353-4); in the light of this, it is perhaps better to withhold judg- 
ment on the Duke’s solicitude for his tenants. Nor, in point of fact, 
ean a good claim be made for him as an agricultural pioneer. Many 
had anticipated him in the use of bone manure, in irrigation and 
forestry schemes, while Peel and a keen group of farming friends, 
characteristically enough, had long been of the opinion that shallow 
draining, strongly advocated at Welbeck in 1847, did more harm than 
good. Similarly, more might have been said of the domestic arrange- 
ments at Welbeck, the servants’ wages and the conditions of service, etc. 
I have noticed a few slips. Harley was stabbed at a Committee of 
Council (not the full Council)—a point of some interest for constitu- 
tional historians (1, 261). Addington appears as “James” both 
in the index and 1, p. 278, though correctly elsewhere; Yorke 
is misspelt on p. 80 and the editor of the Torrington diaries is Bruyn 
Andrews, not Bryan (p. 311). Epwarp HvugGuHgs. 


The Second Tory Party, 1714-1832. By Kertra GranameE FEILING. 
1938. vii-+ 452 pp. Macmillan. 15s. 


FirTtgEEN years ago Mr. Feiling published his history of the Tory 
party down to its first great eclipse on the death of Anne. His present 
volume continues that story through the long period in the wilderness 
until 1760, through the partial revival in the earlier years of George III, 
and through the genuine reconstruction under Pitt to the second 
wrecking of the party on the rocks of Catholic Emancipation and 
Reform. 

If much of this second study is altogether vaguer in outline than 
the first, that is the fault, not of Mr. Feiling, but of his subject. The 
first Tory party represented one answer to the relatively clear-cut 
problems of the England of the seventeenth century, and its doctrine 
and its history were correspondingly clearly defined. The second 
Tory party ran more than half its course “ on the flat plain which lies 
between the storms of Queen Anne’s reign and the passions of the 
French Revolution,” and in that period, since ‘“ warfare for first 
— fell asleep or seemed to be decided,” there was no room 
or organised party. 

To trace the history of any party, in a period in which clear-cut 
party divisions did not exist, is difficult. To trace the history of the 

ory party in that period is doubly so. For, as a result of the circum- 
stances which surrounded the Hanoverian Succession in 1714, the 
Tories were so discredited that, as an organised opposition, they 
ceased to exist, and under George I and George II the Whigs enjoyed 
a monopoly of royal favour and ministerial office. The historian of 
the Tory party in the first half of the eighteenth century, therefore, 
is really reduced, on the one hand, to recording the long decline of that 
older party, which had been mortally wounded at the death of Anne, 
and, on the other, to noting, “in a world now nine-tenths Whig,” 
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the germs of what was to be virtually a new party. By 1754, “ though 
pockets of an older Tory society survived, they were in protest against 
all about them . . . the party genealogy henceforward must thus be 
found in the absorption of this fragment by one, or perhaps more than 
one, of the Whig groups. For all men in power were ‘ Whigs ’ now.” 

It is not to St. James’, then, nor to Westminster, that we must look 
for material for a history of Toryism in these years. True that in the 
parliaments of the first two Georges there were always a hundred or so 
“ Tories ” to give voice to the old “ country ” dislike of Hanoverian 
foreign policy, standing armies, Dutch finance, and the National 
Debt, and to echo the old “ country ” cry for free and frequent parlia. 
ments; but this “ Tory ” Opposition could never hope for independent 
office. The most that it could hope for, in the days of Walpole, was 
to make itself felt by coalition with malcontent Whigs, or, in the days 
of the Pelhams, to form “a reserve to which Pitt, or other rebels, 
might appeal.” 

If there was no effective Tory party at Court or at Westminster, 
however, there were Tories in plenty in the country, and of late years 
the questions have been increasingly asked : Who were they !—What 
kept their electoral machine in being ?—On what issues ? 

To these questions, Mr. Feiling’s answer is that from 1714 to 1760 
the Tories were a slumberous popular force in a world of which Court 
and Cabinet and official Society were Whig. “ For most of this age 
the Tories remained a primitive, native force, still coming to the polls 
with half-forgotten banners and ancient cries of ‘ Church and King,’” 
For the Tories were still the Church party, whether the Church meant 
the saintly and scholarly non-jurors, “* curates in the provinces starving 
on £30 a year and battling with Dissenters,” or merely the bucolic 
attachment of the Gloucestershire squire who declared, “I go out a- 
hunting to show I am a Tory, and drink bumpers to show I am a 
churchman.” Primitive as it was, however, this surviving strength 
of an older Toryism was not without its national importance, for it 
meant that, if two-party government (in the sense of an alternation 
of the two parties in power) was dead at Westminster, a curious version 
of it survived in the country. For though the Whig magnates were 
themselves the politely indifferent chiefs of a party of Dissenters, 
they knew that they were ruling a country which was still predominantly 
Anglican; and though they themselves were the landed leaders of 
what was mainly a trading interest, they knew that they were ruling 
a country whose heart was still with the land; and, at their wisest, 
they were always aware that England could be kept safe for Whiggery 
only if they avoided treading on certain popular Tory corns. Of those 
corns, the Church was the chief, and, as Mr. Feiling reminds us, whether 
the country parson was a cultivated Laudian or a peasant in grey 
stockings, “in either case he was a mighty man at elections.” As 
late as 1763 a Whig House of Commons thought it safer not to delete 
from the Church calendar the feast of January 30th—the anniversary 
of the execution of Charles the Martyr. 

Possibly the most valuable part of Mr. Feiling’s book is that in 
which he discusses the so-called “ Tory” revival between 1760 and 
1782. The older history had it, that after the long Whig rule since 
1714, George III turned the tables by calling in the Tories, first, under 
Bute, and then under North. This older view had already been dis- 
credited, by implication, by Professor Namier, and Mr. Feiling drives 
the lesson home. As Professor Namier pointed out, what excludes the 
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King from active participation in government is not the existence 
of parliament as such, but the existence of an organised party under 
a single leader strong enough to compel the King to govern through 
its leaders and ready to go automatically into opposition if he declines 
to do so. At the end of George II’s reign no such party or leader 
existed. Political Englishmen were all agreed that it was the King’s 
business to see that the government of the nation was carried on; 
that for that purpose the King had the right to choose his instruments ; 
and that to support the King’s government was the duty of every honest 
man who could reconcile it with his conscience to do so. It followed 
therefore that, so long as the King stood thus in the forefront of 
itics, the creation of a “‘ formed Opposition ” to compel him to take 
men who were repugnant to him was bound to be tainted with disloyalty ; 
and it followed also that every political group tended to gather about a 
royal person—the Government about the King-on-the-Throne, the 
Jacobites about the King-over-the-water, and the Opposition about 
the King-to-be—the Prince of Wales. In other words, the Opposition 
to the “ Whig ” Court under George I and George II had not been a 
Tory party, but the “ country,” and, still more, the rival Court of the 
Prince of Wales; and, as Mr. Feiling insists, what came in when the 
Prince of Wales became George III and took Bute as his minister 
was not Toryism, but “ the Leicester House doctrine that a King of 
England is a king of his people, not of Whigs and Tories.” True, 
George III employed some Tories, and so removed at last the stigma 
of Jacobite disloyalty which had so long contributed to keep the 
Tories out of office, but he did not govern through a Tory party. He 
governed through the “‘ King’s Friends,” a party of his own creation. 

What, then, was this system of the “ King’s Friends,” which, when 
worked by North under George III, has been labelled Tory? It was 
precisely that system which, when worked by Walpole and the Pelhams 
under George II, had been labelled Whig. It was “ that admixture 
of royal and ministerial influence which one government after another 
employed for the next hundred years; the exploiting of patronage in 
Britain, Ireland, and the Indies, of local magistracy, military com- 
mand, bribes to members and constituencies, press subsidies, peerages 
and pensions.” Whatever it was, it was not Toryism. North himself 
never admitted that he owed obligations to party, while as for the older 
Tories, their boast was still their ‘‘ true constitutional independency ” 
of ministers, whether the ministers were labelled Whig with Pelham 
or Tory with North. ‘‘ Used in this sense,” says Mr. Feiling, “ Tory 
had little relation to party, and none to the Government.” It had 
become ‘‘ a label signifying independence or waywardness.” 

When the American Revolution brought down North and ended 
government by the King’s Friends, therefore, the second Tory party 
was still to seek, and Mr. Feiling makes it clear that the man who 
created it was not George III, but Pitt. If there ever was a second 
Tory party, it was Pittite. Yet, as Mr. Feiling shows, Pitt never called 
himself a Tory, and his greatest measures did not bear the stamp 
of party inspiration. The party which he welded together, in the 
first place, by sheer force of character, contained elements which, if 
we look only to labels, were fantastically incongruous: courtiers 
and radical reformers; some flying auxiliaries and aristocratic con- 
tingents from the ranks of former Whigs; governmental experience 
supplied by former King’s Friends of the civil servant-administrator 
type, especially in matters commercial and economic; and the whole 
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cemented by Pitt’s own character and by the sturdy support of the 
other two members of his triumvirate—William Grenville, more 
admirable than lovable, and stout Dundas, “full of strength and 
performance.”’ 

A more proper label for Pitt and for Pitt’s party would be Liberal 
Conservative, for all Pitt’s leading measures bore the liberal conserva. 
tive stamp of “radical reform on conservative grounds,” and Mr. 
Feiling has no difficulty in showing that “in social policy the Whigs 
were the reactionaries, the Pittites the radicals.” 

What converted the second Tory party from Pitt’s liberal programme 
of “‘ enquiry and reform ”’ into an instrument of negative obscurantism 
was the impact on conservative England, Whig and Tory, of the French 
Revolution. When the Revolution associated democracy with the 
Terror and with bayonets, English parties fell sharply into two camps: 
the friends of “ French principles,’’ and the defenders of English law 
and constitution against the “ direct action ”’ of the Jacobins and the 
popular Cesarism of Napoleon. Mr. Feiling notes “ how harsh were 
the new lines, how modest reformers had suddenly become ‘ wild 
republicans,’ while those lately ‘ contented with plain old-fashioned 
Toryism ’ had lost their capacity to distinguish treason from reform.” 

Between 1793 and 1815 the defence of the Hanoverian system in 
Church and State against a Frenchified Jacobinism gave the new 
Tories the same sort of political advantage over their opponents which 
the Whigs had enjoyed, between 1714 and 1760, in defending the same 
system against a Frenchified Jacobitism; but the price was heavy. 
Faced with war abroad and unrest at home, conservative England 
lost the capacity to distinguish ordered change from revolution, 
and the Tory Party hardened into mere resistance, carrying Pitt a 
prisoner to its panics. ‘‘ Round the liberal minister flocked everything 
conservative . . . until Pitt had become the symbol, or dedicated 
victim, of resistance to revolution.” 

Nemesis overtook the party when, hardened in this temper, it had 
to meet the problems of a post-war world. Even during the war, 
Catholic Emancipation had split Pitt’s party into two wings which 
were never to be entirely re-united and which mutually destroyed 
each other in 1829; and on every post-war issue, on Catholics and 
currency, on corn laws and game laws, the lines of division cut clean 
across party. For the issue in the years which followed 1815 was really 
the ever-recurrent conflict of the past against the future; on the one 
side all the tough, individualist forces of the modern commercial 
world; on the other that older Toryism which, because it was deep- 
grounded in custom, in fixed ideals, and in natural affection, could 
find much that was sympathetic in the socialism of Robert Owen 
and much that was akin to its own temper in the new radicalism. 
“ So far, then, as party directed these questions at all, it ran not as a 
line between Tory and Whig, but across them both, between men 
wedded to the old ways and those committed to the new.” In every 
direction, in the years which followed Waterloo, the heirs of Pitt in the 
Tory party were liberalising foreign policy, liberalising trade, and 
liberalising the law, but their inspiration came from something which 
was wider than party, and the opposition to their liberalism came 
mainly from their own following where sat the country gentleman 
* still above or below party.” A third of Mr. Feiling’s book is devoted 
to these cross-currents which ran from 1815 to the débdcle in 1832, 
and the story has never been so fully or so admirably told. 
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There is no space to note all the secondary virtues of this wise 
and balanced book; the knack, for example, of quick and happy 
characterisation, as in the reference to Perceval’s “ stout heart and 
straight line’; but it is good to see so much said for Perceval, and 
for others who hitherto have been somewhat summarily condemned ; 
for Charles Jenkinson, “ this lank bureaucrat,’’ for Dundas and for 
Liverpool, and, above all, for North. 

Not everything of the second Tory party is here. There is little 
for example, on its literary tradition, and in this connection the reader 
will do well to take this book in conjunction with the same author’s 
Sketches in Nineteenth-Century Biography (1924), in which Mr. Feiling 
has already enshrined whatever is intellectually acceptable in modern 
Toryism. H. N. Frecpnovss. 


Colonial Blockade and Neutral Rights 1739-63. By R. Pars. 1938. 
xi + 323 pp. Clarendon Press. 21s. 


Tus book contains both more and less than one might infer from 
its title. Mr. Pares has not attempted to write a general history of 
prize law in the eighteenth century, but he studies in detail the 
origins of the Rule of the War of 1756 and of the doctrine of the con 
tinuous voyage. These arose, he argues, from the fact that the 
efforts of Britain during the years 1739-48 and 1756-63 were largely 
directed to the prevention of trade between the colonies of her enemies 
and Europe. This theme leads to another, “the diplomacy of neutral 
rights.” By way of introduction to these topics he writes a chapter 
on privateers, and another on the constitution and procedure of British 
prize courts. Nor is this all, for he also deals with the sources and 
character of international law. Such a bill of fare is enough to tempt 
anybody who has an appetite for the history of the eighteenth century ; 
the viands, moreover, will be found substantial and agreeable to the 

te, though the period required for their digestion may be somewhat 

hy. 

Though something has been written about the exploits of individual 
privateers, Mr. Pares is the first English writer to have dealt at length 
sen pevotecing as an institution and to have endeavoured to estimate 
its advantages and disadvantages to the State. The latter, according 
to his showing, seem to have preponderated. But it might be observed 
that the failure of Britain to consider the abolition or effective regula- 
tion of privateers was merely a symptom of that weakness which then 
characterised all states. 

Mr. Pares’ treatment of prize courts and their procedure is likewise 
important. Not much had previously been written about the Colonial 
prize courts or the Court of Prize Appeals. Concerning the judges 
in the former he has little good to say; they were often ignorant and 
sometimes worse than ignorant. What is more surprising is the evi- 
dence he adduces that the judges of the High Court of Admiralty, 
though honest, were sometimes ready to receive “‘ declarations of prize 
law from the Crown,” although ‘“‘ the Ministry scrupled to deliver 
them.” The Ministry, indeed, wished foreign Powers to believe that 
the prize courts were independent, and acted accordingly. But in 
one matter they at times intervened; the courts held that the Crown 
could furnish binding interpretations of treaties, and this was done 
on occasion. But here a distinction should perhaps be made, though 
Mr. Pares does not do so. In 1916 the Privy Council held in the case 
of The Zamora that prize courts were not bound by Orders in Council, 
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with this saving clause: “ It does not follow that, because Orders in 
Council cannot —— or alter the law to be administered by the 
prize court, such court will ignore them entirely. On the con 

it will act on them in every case in which they amount to a mitigati 
of the Crown rights in favour of the enemy or neutral.” Were not 
the instances of 1744 and 1756, to which Mr. Pares refers, of this 
character ? 

Curiously enough, the Court of Prize Appeals, which was largely 
composed of politicians, seems to have had a good record, doubtless 
because it was usually swayed by its legal members. It was then the 
British view that our prize courts applied, not municipal law, but the 
law of nations and treaties. The former was held to be always and 
everywhere the same in essence, though subject to development in 
detail. Mr. Pares, however, argues that the British and foreign 
“ lawyers of that day were not agreed on the form or legitimate origins 
of international law. This made it necessary to fall back on the bodies 
of custom and treaties which passed in the prize courts for the law 
of nations.” In support of this contention he points to various 
differences both in the opinions of writers on international law and in 
the legal principles — by the prize courts of European countries, 
But granted these differences, does it follow that there was no real 
international law? Neither Mansfield, nor Stowell, nor Blackstone 
would have admitted so much. Not all his readers will agree with 
Mr. Pares, when he describes as “ moonshiny liberal philosophy ” the 
belief that reason can discover fundamental principles of international 
law. Were the great jurists who held this view wholly wrong in 
maintaining that law is something more than a rule which a court will 
enforce? Mr. Pares, indeed, himself states that in Britain treaties 
were usually held to take precedence of statutes made after them; 
though the Crown could not abridge by treaty the statutory or com- 
mon-law rights of the subject, yet “later statutes could not derogate 
from treaties.” In point of fact conflicts were few, though it may 
be doubted whether the prize courts would have disregarded an Act 
which purported radically to alter prize law.* 

There were in this period a number of disputes between Britain 
and neutral powers, although their results were not very important, 
since the neutrals who questioned the justice of the decision of our 
prize courts usually confined themselves to protests. Hence the 
ineptitude of British diplomacy in this matter did not have serious 
consequences. For Mr. Pares does not regard the outbreak of war 
between Britain and Spain in 1762 as in any considerable degree due 
to disputes concerning prizes, and in this he seems to be right.? 

No review of moderate length can do more than indicate in 4 


1 Compare the following from the judgment in The Zamora: “ It cannot... 
be disputed that a prize court . . . is bound by the legislative enactments of its 
own sovereign state. ... But it is none the less true that if the Imperial 
Legislature passed an Act, the provisions of which were inconsistent with the law of 
nations, the prize court in giving effect to such provisions would no longer be 

inistering international law. It would in the dela covered by such provisions 
be deprived of its proper functions as a prize court.” Is not this substantially 
in accord with the views of Mansfield and Stowell, and do not such considerations 
help to explain why Parliament did not, with a few exceptions, legislate on such 
matters ? 

* Rather more importance is assigned to these by Miss J. McLachlan in an 
article published since the appearance of Mr. Pares’s book: “The Uneasy 
Neutrality. A Study of Anglo-Spanish Disputes over Ships Prized 1756-59. 
Cambridge Historical Journal, v1, 55 sqq. 
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summary way the chief topics dealt with in this book ; but it is certainly 
one which every student of the period will wish to possess. 
M. A. THomson. 


The Rise of George Canning. By Dororay Marsnaty. With an 
introduction by Harold Temperley. 1938. xviii +310 pp. 
Longmans, Green. 15s. 

The Formation of Canning’s Ministry, February to August 1827. 
Edited from contemporary correspondence by ARTHUR ASPINALL. 
1937. lvii + 327 pp. Royal Historical Society. Camden Third 
Series, vol. LIx. 


GrorGE CANNING’S greatness will continue to rest mainly upon his 
achievements during the last five years of his life. Indeed, the thorough- 
ness of Professor Temperley’s classic history of his foreign policy from 
1822 to 1827 had almost beguiled us into believing that little of im- 

ce remained for the scholar to investigate. The past year, 
however, has produced two books on Canning of great value, the 
one mainly personal, the other political and constitutional. 

Hitherto the materials for a work describing Canning’s youth and 
political apprenticeship have been lacking. Recently, however, new 
sources were made available—for the period before 1793 a series of 
letters written to his aunt and cousin, for the years 1793-5 a very full 
journal which he wrote up every few days and sent in instalments to 
an uncle by marriage, and for the period after 1800 his letters to his 
wife—and these, and many more, Dr. Marshall has woven into her 
narrative with skill and discrimination. Wherever possible, she has 
allowed her subject to speak for himself, and the reader of these 
impetuous outpourings of the rising politician soon becomes engrossed 
in an exciting hunt for clues to the character and policies, the successes 
and failures, the loves and hates of the statesman of mature age. 

Even during his school days at Eton Canning, by his witty contri- 
butions to The Microcosm, a weekly paper produced by the boys them- 
selves, had made himself known in the world at large. This early 
promise made his change of creed all the more galling to his first political 
mentors, Fox and Sheridan; but Dr. Marshall is able to show that his 
abandonment of Whiggism for Toryism in 1792 was less a matter of 
self-interest than of genuine conviction. It was after and not before 
his momentous change that he first met Pitt; yet from that time until 
Pitt’s death in 1806 (at which date this book ends) it was his influence 
which dominated Canning’s life. It was Pitt who first brought him 
into Parliament and who gave him his first taste of office as Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Canning’s position on this 
occasion was one of extreme delicacy, and the duty which fell upon him, 
during Malmesbury’s special peace missions to France, of reconciling 
the instructions of the Prime Minister with those of the Foreign 
Minister were an admirable introduction to that branch of public 
affairs on which he was later to shed such lustre. But probably the 
most fascinating chapter of the book describes Canning’s reaction to 
Pitt’s resignation in 1801. In the first year of a happy married life— 
Dr. Marshall’s story of Cgnning’s courtship is in the spirit of true 
Tomance—when, in addition, his appointment as Joint Paymaster- 
General and his admission to the Privy Council had brought him within 
measurable distance of Cabinet rank, a young statesman of such ability 
and ambition might well be excused the feelings of bitterness which he 
experienced when affection and principle induced him to resign office 
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with his chief. Therein, however, lay the seeds of future trouble. 
In his determination to secure Pitt’s return he threw himself into 
opposition to “ Doctor ’’ Addington with such heedless abandon that 
he made many enemies. And when the victory had been won 
and Pitt restored to the leadership, Canning once again was cheated of 
its fruits and compelled to yield precedence in the Ministry to men 
whom he disliked or despised. So often his tongue proved too sharp 
for his future comfort ; indeed, it partly accounted for the estrangement 
which these years of opposition had witnessed in his relations with 
Pitt. It is pleasant to find, however, that in the summer of 1805 a 
frank talk between the two men—Dr. Marshall prints Canning’s account 
in full, and in Dr. Temperley’s view “ there is hardly a stranger or 
more interesting conversation between politicians ’’ (p. xvii)—brought 
about a reconciliation and secured for Canning the promise of promo- 
tion to Cabinet rank in the new year. But that was not to be. The 
death of Pitt, who to him had been both leader and friend, filled Canning 
with a deep sense of loneliness. His apprenticeship was over; “ it was 
his turn to be master, not pupil, and though he was surrounded by many 
friends of real devotion, to whom his conduct was never anything but 
loyal and affectionate in return, no one ever took Pitt’s place ”’ (p. 299). 
Dr. Marshall has combined scholarship with a rare understanding of 
human nature; her book makes a real contribution to the appreciation 
of Canning’s character and personality. 
Dr. Aspinall’s volume in the Camden series is a truly remarkable 
achievement. The text consists of nearly four hundred letters, taken 
from thirty-three different collections of manuscripts, covering a period 
of less than six months (there are 218 for April alone), almost every one 
of which is accompanied by a reference in the bibliography to a relevant 
letter taken from equally numerous and varied collections of printed 
correspondence. Indeed, it is doubtful whether anyone is so intimately 
acquainted as is Dr. Aspinall with the personnel of English political 
life between 1820 ‘and 1830, and in a scholarly introduction to the 
correspondence he guides us through the maze of prejudice and ambition, 
hatred and self-interest, which so handicapped Canning in the formation 
of his Ministry in the spring of 1827. It was known that the retirement 
of Lord Liverpool would bring to a head the growing dissensions in the 
Cabinet and in the Tory party which sprang from conflict over the 
Catholic question, the corn question, and Canning’s foreign policy. 
Moreover, the hostility of Wellington and the High Tories to Canning 
on that threefold score was intensified by their distrust of his character. 
Two serious charges were brought against his political integrity. 
His enemies alleged, firstly, that he was guilty of the blackest treachery 
to the Prime Minister and his Cabinet colleagues in opening secret 
negotiations with the Whigs for a coalition government of which he 
should be the head, before Liverpool’s apoplectic seizure on 17 February ; 
and secondly, that for the sake of office a played the low and shabby 
trick of pledging himself to the King that the Catholic question should 
not be carried. Dr. Aspinall is of the opinion that on the evidence 
those charges must be unhesitatingly dismissed. He is equally zealous 
in defending Wellington, and does not share Dr. Temperley’s refusal to 
accept the Duke’s denial that he encouraged a combination of Pro- 
testant members of Liverpool’s Cabinet against Canning. Though he 
would not serve under him, the Duke “ had no wish to exclude Canning 
from office” (p. xlii). On the other hand, although he and the other 
seceding members cannot justly be accused of caballing to exclude 
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Canning from the Premiership, the same cannot be said of the Tory 
aristocracy in general. In those circumstances, when half the Cabinet 
and the greater part of the Tory party had deserted Canning, the 
determined support of the King was invaluable. During the prolonged 
crisis which followed Liverpool’s illness, meg = IV displayed the same 
mastery of the situation as in the summer of 1812. In the spring of 
1827 his tactics were again successful, for after his calculated inactivity 
had allowed time for the “ Protestants ’’ to reveal their incapacity to 
form a government of their own persuasion, the King’s solution of a 
Canning Ministry was seen to be inevitable. His support was worth 
many votes, and Canning was confident of an immense majority in the 
Commons. The Government, however, suffered from internal dissen- 
sions. Partly for financial reasons (there is an interesting ‘“ Note on 
Canning’s Financial Position” ; but it was in March 1799 and not in 1801 
(p. lv) that Canning resigned the office of Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs) Canning took the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
combination with the Premiership; but his Whig allies grew restive 
because their share of office and of patronage was altogether dispro- 

rtionate to the parliamentary support which they brought to the 
Ministry. Its prospects for the next session were uncertain. Huskis- 
son thought that everything depended upon Canning’s health. Can- 
ning’s medical advisers told him in July that his constitution was 
unbroken. Within a month he was dead. 

This book reveals an unrivalled knowledge of the detail and a 
masterly appreciation of the main political divisions and constitutional 
issues which surrounded the change of government in the spring of 
1827. A scholar of lesser calibre would have shunned the immense 
labour which its preparation has involved; but Dr. Aspinall has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has enabled us to pursue the fascinating 
study of a Cabinet in the making. E. Jones Parry. 


The Imperial Factor in South Africa. By C. W. pe Krewret, 1937. 
x + 342 pp. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

The Road to the North: South Africa, 1852-1886. By J. A. I. Acar- 
Hamitton. 1937. xvi+ 458 pp. Longmans. 21s. 

Rhodes Goes North. By J. E.S.Green. 1936. xv +391 pp. Bell. 
128. 6d. 

South West Africa in Early Times. By Hutyricn Vepper. Trans- 
lated and edited by CyrilG. Hall. 1938. xvi-+ 525pp. Milford. 


15s. 

The Pace of the Ox: The Life of Paul Kruger. By Mansonie Jura. 
1937. xiv + 338 pp. Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Stars and Stripes in Africa. By Eric Rosentoan. 1938. xiii + 306 
pp. Routledge. 15s. 


Nove of the other Dominions has a history so full of controversy 
as South Africa, and it is encouraging to find the newer school of South 
African historians proceeding with the task of rewriting its controversial 
episodes from the documents with scholarly objectivity. The main 
events of Lord Carnarvon’s confederation policy and its sequel— 
Shepstone’s annexation of the Transvaal, the Zulu War, Majuba and 
the retrocession of the Transvaal—are well known. But Professor de 
Kiewiet, by the use of new material, by the breadth of his treatment, 
and by his interpretative skill, has found many new things to say upon 
this well-worn theme. He has been fortunate in being able to draw 
upon the Carnarvon Papers, now at the Public Record Office; but to 
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use this material as he has done required a deep knowledge both of 
British colonial policy and of the realities of South African life. On 
the very first page he reveals the freshness of his approach with the 
remark: “ Actually the most distinctive feature in the history of 
whites and natives is not race or colour but a close economic associa. 
tion.” To this economic association the discovery of diamonds gave 
a new complexity; and Mr. de Kiewict shows that a realisation— 
though perhaps dim—of this new complexity was largely responsible 
for Lord Carnarvon’s attempt to lead South Africa into confederation. 
A fresh viewpoint on the annexation of the Transvaal is opened up by 
Mr. de Kiewiet’s relation of it to the success of Wolseley’s mission to 
Natal in 1875, and on Froude’s confederation mission by the establish- 
ment of the point that the undermining of the Cape Ministry was not 
due to mere tactlessness, but was intended by Carnarvon. New 
reasons for the failure of the Transvaal annexation are brought out— 
the attempt, in accordance with the strict principles of Gladstonian 
finance, ‘to rush an impoverished and bankrupt community into 
premature solvency,” and in particular the inescapable dilemma of 
abandoning the attempt at impartial control of native policy or else 
abandoning the hope of conciliating the Boers. It is pointed out also 
that the general native unrest must be set against a background of 
general drought. No brief review, indeed, can deal with all Mr. de 
Kiewiet’s new contributions to our understanding of the period. All his 
judgments are not unchallengeable but his book will remain indispens- 
able to all students of British colonial history and policy, and the 
vigour and literary skill with which it is written will delight all its 
readers. Its only serious defect is the lack of a map. 

After the frustration of Lord Carnarvon’s schemes, South Africa 
entered upon a period in which the parts of Bechuanaland adjoining 
the Transvaal assumed unusual importance. The area was a tangle of 
conflicting claims; and the partisanship has extended to the writing 
of its history. Mr. Agar-Hamilton’s exhaustive work may itself not 
be regarded in South Africa as uncontroversial. Not only does he make 
devastating play with the Joubert Papers in the Pretoria Archives, 
proving Joubert’s connivance in the filibustering attacks on native 
tribes beyond the Transvaal frontiers; but he even makes out a good 
case for the Keate award of 1871, rehabilitating David Arnot to some 
extent and showing that the real reason for the unpopularity of the 
award was that Keate did not follow the principle of giving the white 
man everything for which he asked. He later throws a rather unfavour- 
able light on the activities of Cecil Rhodes and makes John Mackenzie 
appear as less incompetent than it has been customary to represent 
him. There is no strikingly original interpretation of South African 
history in this book, nor is it easy reading, for the tangles require 
careful unravelling. But Mr. Agar-Hamilton has thought out his 
problems, and his judgments are not only sound but incisively phrased. 
Mr. Agar-Hamilton has two useful maps. They would be still more 
useful, however, if they included every place mentioned in the areas 
they cover. 

Mr. Green’s work as a serious contribution to scholarship is hardly 
to be ranked with those of Professor de Kiewiet and Mr. Agar-Hamilton. 
Its general background is sketchy: the introduction confuses Lord 
Grey with Sir George Grey and misdates the latter’s federation scheme 
by four years. Its main task is to give an account in detail of the 
acquisition of Rhodesia. The subject is handled with undeniable 
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skill, and the author’s cynical interpretation has a large measure 
of plausibility. Moreover Mr. Green clearly knows the country, and 
his accounts of the trek (which for some reason he prefers to call a raid) 
and of the settlement in Mashonaland are convincing both in colour 
and in substance. On the other hand, his conclusion that Mackenzie’s 
mission to Bechuanaland was never meant to succeed can hardly stand 
after Mr. Agar-Hamilton’s analysis, and his view that Exeter Hall 
sometimes served as a convenient screen behind which the Imperial 
Government chiefly pursued its material interest requires to be backed 
up by more evidence. In general, however, the book will serve as 
a not unpleasant astringent for the more open-minded defenders of 
late Victorian Imperialism. 

Westward of the ‘‘ road to the North ”’ lies the Kalahari desert, 
and westward of that again lies South-West Africa. The main stream 
of South African development has passed it by, and the work of Dr. 
Vedder is the first real history of this isolated land. The migrations 
and conflicts of its native peoples, Bushmen, Bergdamas, Nama 
Hottentots (these are the two names that appear in “ Damaraland ”’ 
and “ Namaqualand ”’), Hereros, and Ovambo tribes in the far north, 
are a somewhat confused story until in the 1820’s a remarkable Hotten- 
tot, Jonker Afrikander, begins to give it a certain unity. He advanced 
first to Windhoek and then to Okahandja, driving the Hereros before 
him, taking their cattle and reducing them (like the Bergdamas) to 
virtual slavery. From this time, too, European penetration—through 
missionaries, travellers, and traders—steadily increased; and when, 
after the death of Jonker and his chief Herero vassal in 1861, the Hereros 
began to fight for their freedom, disorder grew, and the Europeans 
began to desire intervention. The annexation of Walfish Bay—in 
Sir. B. Frere’s view only part of a larger scheme, on which Dr. Vedder 
throws new light—was the first consequence of importance; the Ger- 
man intervention, of which the author promises a fuller account in a later 
volume, was the second. 

The author’s qualifications for his task are manifest. He gives 
one the impression that nothing published on South-West Africa has 
escaped his notice; he has drawn freely on the archives of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society in Barmen for the last fifty years of his history; 
he shows himself an adept in the languages and customs of the various 
tribes, and he takes a very humane and balanced view of the problems 
of their contact with European civilisation. It is worth noting that 
Dr. Vedder was himself in the administrative service of German South- 
West Africa; and his promised volumé on that subject should be a 
very important contribution to knowledge. This English translation— 
which is slightly abridged—is careful and readable, though there are 
occasional obscurities. 

Miss Juta’s life of Kruger contains little that will be new to his- 
torians. She is successful in bringing to life the man and the South 
African landscape in which he moved ; but it is regrettable to find that 
she takes so little account of the modern re-examination of British 
policy in South Africa and of relations with its native peoples. It is 
amusing to contrast Mr. Green’s view that “‘ so far as the Colonial Office 
was concerned, the natives did not really come into the picture ” with 
Miss Juta’s: its policy (it is true she is speaking of an earlier date) 
“had for its main purpose the welfare of the black people at the 
expense of the white.” 

Much research in first-hand and unpublished sources as well as in 
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secondary authorities, has gone to the making of Mr. Rosenthal’s 
“history of American achievements in Africa.” There is historical 
information of real interest, for example, in his chapter on American 
whalers at the Cape; but the author’s sense of proportion is faulty— 
there is a chapter entitled “‘ Theodore Roosevelt Shoots Big Game” — 
and the attempt to cover all Africa makes the problems of arrangement 
insoluble. Lacking the scholar’s discipline and the true historian’s 
eye for the unity of a subject, the author has given us a mere hotch. 
potch of facts. W. P. Morrett, 


Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. Before the Revolution. By Nusta 
H. Wesster. 1936. xv + 353 pp. Constable. 18s. 

Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. During the Revolution. By Nusta 
H. WessteR. 1937. xvi-+ 539 pp. Constable. 18s. 


Ir is to be hoped that Mrs. Webster’s well-known enthusiasm as a 
student of the French revolution has in these volumes reached its 
climax. She has already given us a study of the revolution “ through 
the eyes of the best of the aristocrats,” and ‘“ from the standpoint of 
the people.’’ In the present work she is concerned with “ the Revolu- 
tion seen through the Palace windows by the King and Queen of 
France.’ Mrs. Webster writes at great length on this subject. In 
itself mere length is not objectionable, but it is at least worth suggesting 
that Mrs. Webster’s opinions, or prejudices as they often are, might well 
have been more briefly stated. The elaborate discussion of personal 
motives, the reliance on lengthy descriptions of situations and the 
narrative treatment, however, make it difficult to be precise. 

The subject of these volumes was well chosen. As Mrs. Webster 
rightly says, a full-dress biography of Louis XVI was needed. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that she did not confine herself to this theme. 
Her decision to write instead a ‘‘ duo-biography ” with the secondary 
object of vindicating the personal character and policy of Marie 
Antoinette has resulted in a work which contains much that is super- 
fluous and in which Louis XVI is thrust into the background. In the 
first volume, for instance, one chapter alone out of the seventeen is 
devoted to the king himself. Most of the space is given to a hackneyed 
analysis of the state of France under the Ancien Régime, to descriptions 
of ministerial policy, and, above all, to a meticulous examination of the 
conduct, reactions, and outlook of Marie Antoinette. Mrs. Webster 
constitutes herself the champion of the queen on all points, and her 
defence becomes, in fact, an apologia. rie Antoinette has already 
been acquitted of many grave charges on the score of morality, especially 
those made against her during her imprisonment in the Conciergerie, 
but Mrs. Webster is still convinced that the queen has not had full 
justice done to her. In this mood she rejects with indignation even 
minor criticisms of the queen’s conduct. This indiscriminate zeal 
overshoots the mark and occasionally leads to absurdities. Even when 
her case is weakest, the author is always ready with an excuse or an 
evasion—for example when she tries to deny that the queen was 
flirtatious by saying that she was “‘ coquette ”—* which is a very differ- 
ent thing,’’ or when the most that she will concede, in discussing Marie 
Antoinette’s lack of interest in books, is that she “ was not what is 
called an intellectual.” As might have been expected, every occasion 
is taken, in both volumes, to minimise the effectiveness of the queen 8 
influence in matters of policy, but again the argument is overdone. It 
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is surely too late in the day to try to cast doubt on Marie Antoinette’s 
share in the overthrow of Turgot. 

In the second volume all Mrs. Webster’s prejudices are given full 
play. The exaggeration of the importance of freemasonry as a root 
cause of the revolution, the description of the royal session of 23 June, 
1789 as a genuine conciliatory move on the part of the crown, the assump- 
tion that the October days were simply and solely an Orleanist con- 

iracy, and the attempt to defend royal policy at every turn against 
the bloodthirsty “ tigers” of the Parisian populace afford sufficient indi- 
cation of the amount of reliance which may be placed on Mrs. Webster’s 
work as a piece of history. In this volume also the inordinate — 
given to the queen’s relations with Fersen destroys the balance of the 
book as a “‘ duo-biography.”’ Above all, however, Mrs. Webster needs 
to take to heart Malouet’s warning against simplifying the history of 
the revolution by attributing its excesses to the baneful influence of 
“ factions ”’ and ‘‘ conspiracies.” 4. Goopwin. 


Histoire constitutionelle de la France, l’Avénement de ‘a T'roisiéme 
Republique—La Constitution de 1875. By Maurice DEsLaNDREs. 
1937. 541 pp. Armand Colin. 100 frs. 


Tue third volume of Professor Deslandres’s history is more limited 
in scope than its predecessors, being confined for the most part to the 
actual period of the establishment of the Third Republic, but it has the 
same faults and merits. Its most important feature is that, like its 
predecessors, it is an attempt at something which has been extremely 
rare, if not non-existent, in French historical writing—a genuine 
constitutional history, which is neither a juridical analysis nor a mere 
political polemic. M. Deslandres sees the constitution of the Third 
Republic not as a piece of architecture, but as a living consequence of 
the interaction of political forces, which has its being only through them 
and must change as they change, and this is the first and greatest merit 
of his book. Any criticisms which must be made should be sub- 
ordinated to a recognition of its value as a pioneering work. 

The absence of an index and a bibliography, and the scantiness of 
the references, are to be regretted. The long summaries of debates 
and of newspaper comments might conceivably have been abbreviated 
with profit. A more fundamental point on which the book is open to 
criticism is to be found in the fact that it keeps exclusively to the field 
of party politics. One does not have to be a Marxist to believe that 
economic considerations cannot be excluded entirely from the study of 
constitutional history. Again, the book is innocent of any discussion 
of political ideals, though this may be considered excusable in treating 
& constitution which was so much the work of circumstances, and so 
little of theorists. Finally, it must be said that the initial section on 
the government of National Defence is not the happiest : it is a severe 
indictment, particularly of the policy of Gambetta, rather than an 
impartial survey. One doubts, indeed, whether there was a proper 
subject for a constitutional historian here. 

When we come to the detailed study of the work of the National 
Assembly from 1871 to 1876, the full merit of the history appears, though 
we have only space to indicate a few of the points of interest which 
emerge. It is often commented upon with surprise that an Assembly 
with an overwhelmingly monarchist majority should have produced a 
republican form of government. M. Deslandres shows how each 
attempt at a monarchist solution broke on the rock of the Comte de 
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Chambord’s principles; he brings out the bitterness of the hatred 
between the two monarchist parties, and makes it clear that Bona. 
partism was still sufficiently strong after 1871 to provide a further source 
of division, and therefore weakness, among the forces of the Right. 
But in the last resort it is evident that the decisive factor was the 
opinion of the country, and this, as election after election proved, was 
in the main republican. Between February 1871 and September 1874 
there were as many as 158 by-elections, and at these there were returned 
10 Bonapartists, 22 royalists, and 126 republicans. In the face of this 
ever-repeated demonstration of the republicanism of the country, a 
monarchist restoration would have been a desperate gamble. 

The constitutional laws were no sooner in operation than their 
practical modification had commenced. This method of allowing 
constitutional problems to be solved by the free play of political forces, 
which on his own principles M. Deslandres should welcome, finds him 
curiously critical. ‘‘ Parliamentarism put into practice,” he writes, 
“was no longer a régime of collaboration and control between equal 
powers, but a régime of domination, in all realms, by one of the powers. 
. . . What is worst is that in the legislative power, which abuses its 
strength in relation to the other powers and exercises within the state 
a sort of dictatorship, the Chamber of Deputies, more subject than the 
Senate to the fluctuation and domination of public opinion and of 
particular interests, exercises a supremacy which is entirely contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution ’’ (pp. 530-1). It seems to us that it is 
hardly correct to trace the instability of governments in France, as 
do the concluding sections of this book, to the weakness of President 
and Senate. The French Senate is still a very influential body, as 
powerful, probably, as it is safe for a Second Chamber to be, if it is not 
to introduce hopeless discord into the institutions of government; 
while the Presidents of the French Republic have been increasingly 
successful in developing the tradition of a kind of non-hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. The real source of trouble is to be looked 
for, as M. Deslandres himself indicates elsewhere, in the absence of 
sufficiently large and well-organised parties. In an earlier chapter he 
points out how the division between the right centre of constitutional 
monarchists and the left centre of conservative republicans prevented 
the development of a united and powerful Conservative party. And 
his own historical principles should lead him to seek a solution not, as 
he seems to suggest, in an institutional change, reviving the — 
conception of the powers of the President or the Senate, but in a reform 
of political practice and constitutional convention. 

A. CoBBAN. 


Gladstone and the Irish Nation. By J. L. Hammonp. 1938. xvii + 
768 pp. Longmans, Green. 36s. 


Dr. Hammonp’s theme in this rather bulky volume is a great one— 
that of legislative justice towards Ireland, a fight taken up by one of the 
greatest of British statesmen, which ended, as we now perceive, in one 
of the greatest (because it was avoidable) of historic dramas, the over- 
throw of Parnell and the break-up of the Liberal party. Dr. Hammond 
has not only done full justice to the presentment of the evidence for the 
case, now fuller than at Gladstone’s death, but also displays a balanced 
humane judgment on the great issues and the personalities involved. 
While just, if indeed not tender, to the cause of the Irish peasants, his 
knowledge of the history of peasant England enables him to treat them 
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as only one among the distressed communities of contemporary Europe. 
What makes the Irish peasant cause remarkable, and therefore dramatic, 
is that it was associated with the suppressed rights of an “ Irish 
Nation,” a spiritual entity which Dr. Hammond predicates. 

Gladstone began in 1868, at the age of sixty, a fight which he con- 
tinued to 1893 
“ against the two deepest instincts in British politics, the belief that the English 
social system was suitable to Ireland, and that she could remain where the Union 
left her, a country governed by the Protestant Ascendancy without danger to the 


Empire or unhappiness to herself. For this he used the democratic forces in 
both countries created by the second and third Reform Bills.” 


We may conjecture that without the appearance of Parnell and 
Davitt, the one the political and the other the social champion of Ire- 
land, neither question would have become a burning one. In that sense 
Irish self-government and peasant ownership are the post-mortem 
triumph of the hero of Liberal England and the two heroes of nationalist 
and peasant Ireland. The satisfaction of the Home Rule demand 
might well have been the work of the Tory party (when they had once 
accepted the agrarian demand), with whom, rather than with the 
Liberals, the Irish Catholics seem natural allies. Gladstone indicated 
it to them, and 1885 promised a Tory veer over to the Irish cause. 
Parnell favoured the idea, and the viceroy Carnarvon appears in these 
pages as almost a second Fitzwilliam. But the fight was left to Glad- 
stone, and till 1893 (and indeed 1914) passion and the clash of personali- 
ties marked and marred the Home Rule cause. “‘ The power of hatred 
as a political force ’’ sprang up in British politics, which had so long 
shown reasonableness. But even had the two British parties agreed 
on Home Rule, could it have been imposed on the Protestant North ? 
Its advocates, including Parnell, seem to have little realised the danger 
from Ulster. Dr. Hammond might have made more of it, though he 
rightly dates the severance of the Presbyterian farmers from the Irish 
- _ the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 had satisfied their main 

emand. 

The whole dramatic story of the fall of Parnell is skilfully and 
sympathetically detailed here, and though Gladstone is Dr. Ham- 
mond’s hero, he does not escape blame for publishing the letter of 24 
November 1890, in which he declared that Parnell’s continuance in the 
Irish leadership would reduce his leadership of the Liberal party to a 
nullity. This fine book has for its theme the relations of Gladstone with 
Irish politics for the last twenty-five years of his career as a statesman, 
and it is mainly English and political. From the side of the Irish 
nation the story could well be expanded. But within the scope that 
the author sets himself we cannot imagine it better done. 

E. Curtis. 


Ambassador to Bismarck; Lord Odo Russell, first Baron Ampthill. 
By Wrinirrep Tarrs. 1938. xii+ 410 pp. Muller. 15s. 


_ To write the history of an ambassador’s mission to a foreign court 
is no easy task, for the writer is in danger of falling into two errors : 
either he may create a false picture by giving his subject an undue 
prominence, or he may blur the lines of the portrait by a superabund- 
ance of detail to which his subject is only indirectly related. Dr. 
Taffs avoids the first, but not the second. Indeed, it is not until the 
reader reaches her admirable final chapter that he is really made aware 
of the great qualities of Lord Odo Russell as a diplomatist, ‘‘ one of the 
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best servants his country ever had at another court.” Dr. Taffy 
has done us a great service by presenting in those last few pages the 
vivid impression which Lord Odo’s character and personality have left 
upon her mind after years of devoted research. The consequences 
of weakness or tactlessness at Berlin were reflected in the difficulty 
experienced by the heads of other states in sending to the German 
court a representative who would be personally acceptable to Prince 
Bismarck—first Oubril, then Saburov, were removed within the space 
of three years by Tsars eager to placate the nervous, irritable German 
chancellor. For this task Queen Victoria, as she herself realised, 
could have found no abler ambassador than Lord Odo Russell, whose 

t service it was to penetrate to the core of statesmanship which lay 
beneath the blustering, bullying methods of Bismarck. It speaks 
volumes for his tact and diplomatic skill that the friendship he was 
able to offer the Crown Princess Victoria for thirteen long and difficult 
years never for one moment clouded his relations with the ever. 
suspicious chancellor. 

As an ambassador Lord Odo preferred to work behind the scenes 
rather than in the limelight of publicity, and the destruction of his 
private letters may have been a greater loss to the historian than 
Dr. Taffs is inclined to believe. For that reason, perhaps, the greater 
part of this book has become less an examination of his conduct of 
negotiations than a discussion of Bismarck’s policy in the light of 
Russell’s despatches. By extensive quotations Dr. Taffis helps 
us to penetrate yet farther into the working of Bismarck’s incalculable 
mind. Impatient and domineering, the chancellor ‘‘ magnified the least 
suspicion of aggressiveness or opposition to unsuspected proportions,” 
and in dealing with such opponents as the French and the ultramontane 
party his method was to work himself into a fury, frequently on the 
basis of information which was not always trustworthy. His secret 
service agents were many, as Arnim found to his cost, and in order to 
explain the war scare of 1875 Dr. Taffs makes the interesting suggestion 
that Bismarck was the victim of his own spy system. Above all it is 
the tortuousness and the unscrupulousness of his methods which stand 
revealed in these pages. 

Dr. Taffs, too, has contributed to our knowledge of the situation 
both before and after the Congress of Berlin, and in particular we are 
indebted to her for unravelling the tedious negotiations over the Greek 
and Montenegrin frontiers, if only ‘‘ because of the light they throw on 
the differences between a treaty on paper and a treaty in fact.” She 
also helps us to understand Bismarck’s policy in the question of Egypt 
during the months which preceded the British occupation, but has 
comparatively little to say upon his conduct during the complications 
which followed. Indeed, the two years preceding the death of Lord 
Ampthill receive inadequate treatment. No doubt his illness affected 
the ambassador’s conduct of affairs during the last few months of his 
life; but it is disappointing not to find in this work a final answer to 
the vexed question of Bismarck’s attitude towards colonies. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that Dr. Taffs is not inclined to accept the view of another 
recent writer (A. J. P. Taylor, Germany’s First Bid for Colonies) that 
Bismarck deliberately sought a quarrel with Great Britain over colonies 
merely in order to forward his alleged plan for a close understanding 
between Germany and France; on the contrary, her evidence goes to 
support the older view that Bismarck deemed it politic to reconsider, 
alboit reluctantly, his previous opposition to the acquisition of overseas 
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territory by Germany, and that the main factor in his conversion was 
the influence of merchants and industrialists, who saw in colonial 
expansion a means of ending the worries and anxieties of a long trade 
depression. E. Jones Parry. 


The Great Powers and the Balkans, 1875-1878. By M. D. Strosanovie. 
1939. x-+ 296 pp. Cambridge University Press. 


Tue Balkan States emerged from the long struggle between Russian 
Pan Slavism and Habsburg Imperialism over the partition of the 
Sultan’s European domains. When the destruction of the three 
Empires ended that rivalry, the Balkans, for the first time left to 
themselves, enjoyed a peace which is now again being threatened. It 
is a tribute to the strides taken by Yugoslav culture since the War, 
that a solid piece of historical scholarship like that of Dr. Stojanovic 
should have been written without a trace of propaganda. Originally 
undertaken as a Ph.D. dissertation at Cambridge, something of this 
astringent quality lingers in the extended form in which it is now 
published. 

The book treats of the crisis which began with the insurrection of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and led to the Congress of Berlin, the author 
regarding this period in the light of a prelude to the Great War. His 
narrative is based on a wide knowledge of recently published archives 
and the State papers of different nations. Dr. Stojanovic, in fact, 
writes under an historian’s discipline which enables him to take a 
detached and always sober view of facts. But diplomatic notes are 
not everything, even in diplomatic negotiations, and the author, who 
refers often to Bismarck, might also have benefited from his precepts 
regarding the importance of imponderables. Something more than 
the dry surface of official documentation is needed to explain the fierce 
emotional enthusiasm of Balkan aspirations, even when these have been 
weighed in the cold scales of diplomacy. Dr. Stojanovic, after soberly 
remarking that Serbia in the war with Turkey, had mobilised one sixth 
of her total population and that “every tenth man was killed or 
wounded,” is somewhat inclined to minimise the passionate violence 
of the Balkan crisis, and relates its chronicle mainly as a diplomatic 
game between the Great Powers. Lewis EINSTEIN. 


Latin America. A Brief History. By F. A. Krexparrick. 1938. 
xi + 456 pp. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

A History of Argentina. By Ricarpo Levens. Translated and 
edited by Wi1t1am Spence Ropertson. 1937. xii + 565 pp. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press; Milford. 18s. 

South American Dictators During the First Century of Independence. 
Edited by A. Curtis Wizeus. 1937. viii + 502 pp. Washington : 
George Washington University Press. $3.00. 


“To tell in one short volume,” says Mr. Kirkpatrick, “the history 
of two empires for three centuries, and of twenty states for a century 
and a quarter, is not easy.” But Mr. Kirkpatrick has done it. He 
has written not a text-book, but a critical appreciation of Latin-Ameri- 
can history based on wide knowledge and experience. In some 120 
pages Mr. Kirkpatrick provides an admirable conspectus of Spanish 
and Portuguese America from discovery to independence. But the 
bulk of his work is concerned with the history of the independent States, 
their attempts to create a new polity out of the ruins of the colonial 
régime, their economic development, and their relations to each 
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other and to the world around them. Too often the history of these 
States is dismissed as a record of anarchy tempered by despotism. 
But the reader of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s precise and attractive summaries 
of twenty national histories will discover that this is a superficial 
judgment, even if history were nothing more than past politics. The 
distinction between the temperate and the tropical republics is funda. 
mental, and Brazil and Mexico occupy spheres of their own. In any 
event, to dwell upon political history alone, as Mr. Kirkpatrick re. 
marks in contemplating the tragic record of Ecuador, leaves a mistaken 
impression. It is the chief merit of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book that he 
attempts to correct this impression and to make these national histories 
intelligible. And while he does not hesitate to explode easy-going 
generalisations, he concludes on a note of optimism. ‘“ These peoples,” 
he writes, “‘ are not wanting in intelligence or physical vigour. They 
believe in the future of their stock, and comparison of present condi- 
tions with those of fifty years ago justifies their confidence.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has included separate chapters on the War of 
the Pacific, on the Great War, and on the relations of the United States 
with Latin America. There is a number of maps; and, somewhat 
as an act of supererogation, he has appended extremely useful chapter 
bibliographies. Those familiar with Mr. Kirkpatrick’s writings will 
not be surprised that the fare here set before them is both substantial 
and agreeably salted. 

While he notes that Latin-American historians are themselves 
doing admirable work, Mr. Kirkpatrick very justly praises “the 
abundant and excellent work of United States Universities and scholars,” 
To them, indeed, the study of Latin-American history is indebted at 
every turn. The translation by a distinguished United States scholar 
of the work of a distinguished Argentine historian affords an excellent 
illustration, so much the more since this translation admirably launches 
an important new enterprise—the “ Inter-American Historical Series,” 
which is to consist of translations of carefully selected national histories 
of the Latin-American nations. In Argentina Professor Levene’s text- 
book, Lecciones de Historia Argentina, has already gone through 
fifteen editions. It is now in substance translated, with a new intro- 
duction, some additional notes, and a bibliographical appendix by 
Professor Robertson. It is an extremely interesting book, particularly 
for the student of colonial and revolutionary times. In these times 
Sr. Levene’s own special studies have more particularly lain. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one-third of the book is devoted to the period 
prior to 1806, and one-third to the years between 1806 and 1820. By 
1820, however, Sr. Levene, who stresses throughout the “‘ democratic ” 
forces in Argentine history, admits that the revolution had been un- 
able to found institutions superior to those of the colonial régime, 
and that only a sense of nationality survived. Yet to the period 
of Rosas and later constitutional organisation, from 1830 to 1861, he 
is able to allot only 72 pages, and the phenomenal development of 
Argentina from 1861 to the present day is dismissed in 62. From the 
advent to Rosas, Sr. Levene grows, one suspects, less interested, and 
therefore less interesting. But, despite this lack of proportion, this 
is a notable volume, and Dr. Robertson’s editing of it sets an example 
to those who continue the Inter-American Historical Series.\ A 

1 The second volume of this series, A History of Colombia, by Jesis Maria 
Henao and Gerardo Arrubla, translated and edited by Professor J. Fred Rippy, 
appeared in 1938. 
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word of gratitude is due to the University of North Carolina Press 
for undertaking a series which will prove indispensable, and to Dr. 
J. A. Robertson, the general editor. 

The third of these books under review illustrates the thesis of a 
Peruvian scholar that the history of Latin America is the biography 
ofits representative men. South American Dictators consists of lectures 
delivered by various scholars at George Washington University. They 
have, for the most part, the defects of their character. Moreover, it 
js not clear on what principle the subjects of these lectures were 
chosen. Why, for example, are Bernardo O’Higgins or Garcia Moreno 
omitted? Dr. Rippy deals competently with the dictators of Colombia 
and Venezuela; Dr. Manchester has an interesting essay on Brazil; 
Dr. Cleven is very severe on San Martin; and of Dr. Bealer’s essays 
that on Artigas deserves special mention. But while there is much in- 
formation in these essays, they seem to have lacked adequate revision 
between delivery and publication; they are sometimes very conven- 
tional; and they are not always very clearly thought out or well 
expressed. R. A. HuMPHREYS. 


Foreign Office Archives. Select Documents on Britain and the Inde- 
pendence of Latin America, 1812-1830. 2 Vols. Ed. C. K. 
Wesster. Vol. 1: xx+560 pp.; Vol. m: xv +545 pp. 
Index. 1938. Milford. 2 vols., 50s. 


DrPLoMATIO correspondence furnishes a rich ore to the student of 
foreign policy, for it is usually written with honest detachment and at 
times with such statesman-like insight as the late Sir Eyre Crowe showed 
in his memoranda. But except for the period immediately after the 
Great War when public opinion demanded full information, access to 
Foreign Office files has generally been restricted to more remote 
events. How usefully these can be explored is seen in these two 
volumes in which Professor Webster covers the same field as Pro- 
fessor Manning for the American Diplomatic Correspondence on this 
subject. The mass of material selected and collected by Professor 
Webster makes a work of this kind of permanent value. Naturally 
the interest is somewhat unevenly distributed over a period of 
eighteen years from 1812 to 1830, which embraces the whole of Latin 
America and it concerned with the independence of its States. From 
this tangled skein it is difficult, in the space of a brief review, to 
single out the more remarkable despatches, but one may mention 
Canning’s illuminating exposition to Henry Chamberlain, the British 
envoy to Brazil (No. 112) of the reasons for the different policies which 
England pursued in Portuguese and in Spanish America; and the 
illuminating conversation with Bolivar (No. 280), in which the British 
Minister at Lima draws a sympathetic portrait of one of the greatest 
men of his age, expressing his own political opinions and explaining his 
motives with the utmost frankness. 

The correspondence starts with the recognition of the new republics, 
although British interest in Latin America began much earlier. Long 
before Wellington had planned an expedition to Venezuela, which was 
then diverted to Portugal, and even before Pitt discerned the possi- 
bilities and advantages which South America offered, Thomas Pownall, 
& former Colonial Governor of Massachusetts, predicted the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish colonies, acted as General Miranda’s political 
adviser in London, and became so enthusiastic over the latter’s plan 
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of liberation that only his advanced years prevented him from joining 
in the proposed revolt. 

Professor Webster, in a painstaking introduction, explains his 
subject-matter with appropriate references to the documents, and 
brings out a fact readily admitted by historians in the United States 
that Latin American independence owed much more to Canning’s 
skilful diplomacy than to Monroe’s famous message. 

The President’s policy, which would to-day be called ideological, 
exercised a far more unifying effect in the United States than it ever 
produced in the Spanish Republics. Curiously enough, its reaction in 
Europe was far from impressive. Metternich described it as an 
“indecent declaration,’ and the French Foreign Minister, Chateau. 
briand, who, with Talleyrand, was probably the only European states. 
man of that age who had travelled in America, regarded it as a piece 
of impudence, coming from a country wholly unable to enforce such 
pretensions (Webster No. 372). Even Canning felt ruffled because 
Monroe had stolen his thunder. The British Foreign Secretary had 
expressed himself much less flamboyantly, primarily because he was 
interested in trade, and not in republican institutions, but also because 
his immediate responsibility was very much greater. British commerce 
with Latin America was then three or four times that of the United 
States, and the British Navy stood between any idea of a Spanish 
Monarchical restoration such as the imaginative Pozzo di Borgo, at one 
time, caressed. Canning, in fact, possessed a comfortable margin of 
strength with which to envelop his successful and not-too-obtrusive 
diplomacy. His policy was frankly one of trade advantages, but this 
selfish motive was also associated with political disinterestedness. And 
behind both blew the rising wind of liberalism to fill the British sails. 

Lewis EINsTEIn. 


How Greater London is Governed. By the Ricur Hon. HErpert 
Morrison. 1935. xi-+ 204 pp. Lovat Dickson and Thompson. 
London tells her Story. By WALTER GEoRGE BELL. 1939. xii + 240 


p- Routledge. 6s. 
Senden through the Ages. By F. W. Tickner. 1935. 299 pp. 
Nelson. 5s. 


Herz are three books designed to explain London. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison has given its inhabitants a guide to the authorities which 
regulate or provide for so many aspects of their lives. Mr. Bell and 
Dr. Tickner have each traced the history of the city which has ex- 
panded into “ the greatest municipality in the world.’’ Mr. Morrison’s 
task calls mainly for co-ordination and clarity, and he has therefore 
done it well. The Londoner may not share his enthusiasm for municipal 
buildings with “ waxed and polished ”’ corridors “‘ a furlong in length, 
but, with this book as his guide, he ought to be more successful when 
he seeks the place and the official for his needs. Certainly he should 
follow the debates at County Hall with greater understanding, and 
grumble at “ bureaucratic absurdities ’’ with more discrimination. A 
dispassionate reader may feel that the L.C.C. at work is portrayed with 
a sympathy which is absent from the account of its tardy creation. A 
historian would reject the statement that the Corporation “ went out 
of the business” of supplying water when the New River Company 
began, and would deplore the failure to indicate that a major reason 
for its refusal to expand its boundaries during the seventeenth century 
was the then universal belief that the growth of London should be 
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vented. But both Londoner and historian must be grateful to 
ifr Morrison for bringing so much material into so convenient a 
co 


mpass. 

Mr. Bell and Dr. Tickner havea harder task. Effectively illustrated, 
Mr. Bell’s account has vitality and interest. The “ young people ”’ for 
whom it is written can dispense with footnotes and bibliography, but 
not with vivid phrasing and the story-teller’s art. They have been 
well served. The Plague, the Fire, and old favourites like the battle of 
Lewes and the defeat of the Armada, are prominent, but the develop- 
ment of the city and of that greater London which has succeeded it are 
not lost from sight. The inhabitants and their government both find 
a place. With curiosity whetted by Mr. Bell’s account the inquiring 
sixth-former may seek in vain to discover whence London could draw 
its food and its fuel, but 240 pages could hardly be stretched to cover 
such matters. 

Dr. Tickner writes for the same reader, but attempts a fuller history. 
Trade, commerce and industry are allotted a section in most of his chap- 
ters, and—an excellent idea—each suggests how the London of its 
period may be reconstructed from a study of topography, buildings, 
street names and museum collections. Lavishly, if not altogether 
happily illustrated, the book sets out to interest as well as to instruct. 
But “ London ”’ is no simple theme. To trace its origins, explain its 

wth, chronicle the development of its government, describe its social 

ife, and place the whole in its proper perspective within the frame of 
English history, is not an impossible feat. To accomplish it in less 
than 300 pages is near to the impossible. Slips in detail are inevitable. 
The translation (p. 38) of Tacitus’ Annals does not reproduce the full 
sense of the original. The descriptions of the portreeve and the bishop 
(p. 60) are not those of Mr. Page, though his name appears in the 
bibliography. Two Baynards Castles are confused (p. 78), and 
Edward Jarman was not responsible for “‘ most of the company halls ”’ 
or “other public buildings ’’ (p. 179). More serious is the failure to 
provide a sufficient clue to the meaning of the term City. The reader 
is uncertain whether a generalisation refers to the original square mile 
or to the whole London area. The refusal (not the inability) of the 
corporation to accept during the seventeenth century control over the 
suburbs, and the corollary, its decline as the next century produced an 
ever-increasing area in which it had not authority, need much greater 
emphasis. London by 1750 had ceased to be an entity, but her wealth 
and her trade, her situation and her numbers, if they no longer spoke 
through the corporation, still ensured her pre-eminence. They also 
added at every step to problems which, if capable of control at all, 
required unusual vision and undivided authority. In the nineteenth 
century the position was slowly and reluctantly amended. If it is still 
unsolved, solution has gone far enough to enable the 8} millions within 
the Metropolitan Police District to enjoy the highest standards of 
comfort recorded in London’s history. Dr. Tickner, with barely 40 
pages to allot to the years after 1837, has treated them with much less 
than the attention they require. Nevertheless, for 5s., he has given 
Londoners something that will make their city’s history clearer to 
them, and their gratitude should be his. T. F. Reppaway. 





HISTORY 


SHORT NOTICES 


OncE again in The Place Names of Hertfordshire (Cambridge 
University Press, 18s.) the philologists responsible for the publications 
of the English Place Name Society (J. E. B. Gover, Allen Mawer and 
F. M. Stenton) have placed historical students in their debt. Their 
task has in this instance been somewhat peculiar. Hertfordshire as a 
name has not been found to occur before the middle of the eleventh 
century, and its late appearance indicates the artificial delimitation of 
the area which it designates. About 912 Edward the Elder built two 
fortresses at Hertford, and it is probable that the surrounding district 
was then formed into an administrative unit as part of the re-organi- 
sation of the eastern Midlands at that time being undertaken by the 
Wessex kings. But its boundaries were drawn in an arbitrary fashion, 
and the region they enclosed possessed in early times no historical 
unity. Even to-day the southern boundary of the county separates 
the parishes of North and South Mimms—names which themselves 
must remain an unsolved problem. 

It is therefore as a district but vaguely defined that Hertfordshire 
must be regarded by students of its early history. Its place-names 
show that it was then a thickly wooded area and a country of hamlets 
rather than nucleated villages. Here was a region which provided an 
opportunity for British survival, and the most important names dis- 
cussed in this book suggest that such in fact took place. 

In the oldest version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the river Beane 
is called Bene ficcan. It is difficult to explain this name, but it is 
most probable that the element ficcan is closely related to, if not iden- 
tical with, the British adjective represented by the Welsh bychan— 
little. If this view is correct, it shows that the British language was 
spoken in Hertfordshire for some time after the first English occupa- 
tion of this country. 

There are further indications of British survival in the names of 
Wallsworth, Walden, and perhaps Wall Hill. And the evidence in its 
totality points ‘“‘to a considerable period of peaceful intercourse 
between the English settlers of Hertfordshire and the Britons of whose 
country they had become the masters.” 

It seems probable therefore that the Anglo-Saxon domination of 
this district was achieved gradually, and late in the course of the Teu- 
tonic conquests. It proceeded from two distinct sources. The name 
Hitchin suggests connection with the Hicce, and points to an Anglian 
occupation of the north of the county, while the south and west of the 
county probably formed part of the territory of the Middle Saxons. 

It is highly <indiinsle that one of the hundreds of Hertfordshire 
bears the name Dacorum—of the Danes—and the appearance within 
it of Tring very possibly preserves the memory of a Danish division 
of this hundred into trithings or ridings. It seems therefore impos- 
sible to remove the county wholly from the zones of Scandinavian 
influence in England. Nevertheless, the Scandinavian element in 
Hertfordshire place-names is subordinate, and their testimony suggests 
that the Danes never carried out an intensive occupation of the dis- 
trict. The river Lea might serve as a boundary between the kingdoms 
of Alfred and Guthrum, and writers of the twelfth century could de- 
scribe Hertfordshire as part of the Danelaw. But if Hertfordshire 
was for a time controlled by a Danish aristocracy, and if it submitted 
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to Danish legal custom, it was certainly never divided out among the 
rank and file of the Danish army. 

Like its predecessors, this volume possesses not only a local interest 
put also a general significance. Its appearance marks a further stage 
in the progress of the survey of English place-names which, undertaken 
with unfailing competence, will, when completed, serve as an invalu- 
able commentary upon the early phases of our national history. 


In the first words of his stimulating and attractive book, The 
Golden Middle Age (Methuen, 1939), Canon Lloyd, with a dis- 
arming modesty, implies a challenge. ‘‘ The wrath of the expert,” 
he says, ‘‘ when the amateur goes clodhopping into the midst of his 
carefully tilled gardens is a fearsome thing, and no one can publish 
a book like this without being uneasily conscious of it.” He need 
have had no such apprehensions, for his essay on medieval culture 
will surely be read with widespread interest and pleasure, if only for 
the enthusiasm which has inspired it. The possession of a high 
civilisation by the men of the Middle Ages is scarcely a matter of 
dispute nowadays, and though Canon Lloyd is concerned to protest 

ainst current uses of the word ‘“‘ medieval,” he does not take his 
stand with the Romantics. But he makes no secret of his preferences. 
For him, as for many others, it is the twelfth century which marks the 
climax of the medieval achievement. This author champions Chartres 
against Paris, and Gilbert Porée against St. Bernard. In the Battle 
of the Arts he is a combatant, not a spectator. Cornificius is his 
personal enemy, and he is delighted when he finds him on the banks 
of the Seine. Not for Canon Lloyd the medieval theologians, when he 
can listen happily to the medieval humanists. 

Such zeal is infectious, and its expression has led to an interpretation 
which, if partial, is none the less revealing. For this author, twelfth 
century civilisation is the creation of the scholars, and in particular of 
the vagantes. He peoples the roads of Europe “ with small trudging 
figures,” “‘ young unknown shabby disrespectful,” “ breathing eagerly 
an air quick with philosophic surmise,” and ascribes to them, with 
even exaggerated emphasis, the making of the new culture. Certainly, 
he is their familiar friend, and like them he has paid his devotion to the 
master of his choice, for there is scarcely a page of his book which does 
not reveal his affectionate knowledge of John of Salisbury. This is 
what gives value to his treatment of a familiar theme. Canon Lloyd 
would be the first to acknowledge his great obligations to the revised 
edition of Rashdall’s Medieval Universities, but his own contacts with 
his twelfth-century master impart a freshness and an originality to 
his writing. His generalisations will not, it is true, always command 
acceptance, and when he leaves the learned cloister and the University 
lecture-room to turn to the social life of twelfth-century England, he 
is less happy in his exposition. But as an introduction to the intel- 
lectual aspirations of a learned century his book may be cordially 
welcomed. Canon Lloyd is perhaps harsh rather than correct when 
he accuses modern medievalists of making too great sacrifices to avoid 
the snares of Dryasdust. In his own book the liveliness of the writing 
has concealed rather than overmastered the scholarship which informs 
it, and here a facility for contemporary quotation has broken the 
monotony of the picturesque. D. D. 


Dr. Watpo E. L. Smrru’s Episcopal Appointments and Patronage 
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in the Reign of Edward II (American Society of Church History 
$2.25) is a compilation of facts on these two subjects, with some 
appended documents. The author’s technique and general historical 
knowledge were not quite adequate for his task. Yet the work 
obtained a Ph.D. degree, though not in history. It may be noted 
that the whole of the entry from a Coram Rege roll of which Mr. Smith 
appends a portion (pp. 134-5) is already in print in Parliamentary 
Writs, and is there free from slips here introduced, such as idem juratio 
presentavit for tidem juratores presentant, diem solempne for diem 
solempnem, allocutur for allocutus, and so on. Throughout his book 
Mr. Smith has constantly to deal with Crown officials, and would have 
been well advised to consult the latest information available on them 
for his period, in the second edition (1936) of Professor Tout’s Place of 
Edward II in English History. In his bibliography he cites the first 
edition only. = 


In William Wallace (Maclehose, 5s.) Mr. James Fergusson does not 
quite succeed in his attempt to discover ‘the lineaments of the 
original figure ” of the national hero under “‘ the embellishments and 
distortions added by later artists at various dates.” He is scrupulous 
in distinguishing between contemporary record and later tradition, 
between what he can allow himself to believe and what he would fain 
believe. So passages like this are frequent: ‘‘ Fordun’s narrative 
contains a passage which probably applies to the weeks following 
Wallace’s return from England, and which if it is as accurate in detail 
as it is in substance may explain. ...” But authentic records are 
too meagre, and Mr. Fergusson’s historical conscience is too sensitive, 
to allow the vague and misty features of Wallace to take a definite 
shape. 

Mr. Roland Wild, in Macnab, the Last Laird (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), is 
troubled by no such scruples. Invented conversations in synthetic 
Scots, comments in synthetic Lytton Strachey, repetitions, digressions, 
and “glamour,” are employed to expand what might have been an 
illuminating footnote to Readies history into a full-dress biography of 
a dull and pretentious swindler. R. L. M. 


Versuche zur Wiedererrichtung der lateinischen Herrschaft in Kon- 
stantinopel, by Erwin Dade (Biedermann, Jena, 1939), will be of consider- 
able service to anyone working on the history of European diplomacy 
during the later thirteenth century. The aims of the book are limited. 
The problems of ecclesiastical reunion are only touched on, and there is 
little attempt to analyse the motives, personal and economic, which 
prolonged the hopes of a Latin reconquest. The subject-matter con- 
sists almost entirely of diplomatic negotiations, with occasional details, 
particularly in the case of the Catalan company, of military engage- 
ments. This makes difficult and somewhat profitless reading. The 
schemes and counter-schemes of Naples, Aragon, and Constantinople 
were intricate, shifty, and abortive. Their very complexity, however, 
makes a clear statement the more valuable. Dr. Dade has discovered 
little to modify existing views, but he has compiled material from 
many sources and provided a straightforward account, not available 
elsewhere, and of real use for purposes of reference. As, moreover, 
these negotiations were largely governed by wider issues, the war of 
the Sicilian Vespers, the quarrel between France and the Papacy, the 
variations in Venetian policy, they are relevant to many fields of study. 
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All relevant printed sources and secondary authorities appear to have 
been examined, and judiciously used. Care and thoroughness charac- 
terise the book throughout. It is, however, unfortunate that it has 
no index and only the briefest of chapter headings. T.S. R. B. 


Tue three following text-books are designed for schools dealing 
with the modern period of European history :— 

The Making of the Modern World, A correlated survey of the history 
of Europe, America, and Asia, from the end of the fifteenth century to the 
oulbreak of the World War, by W. R. McAuliffe (Blackie, 1938, 2s. 9d.), 
Burope and the World, A school history from 1789 to 1938, by Désirée 
Edwards-Rees (Blackie, 1938, 5s.) and The French Revolution and 
Napoleon, 1789-1815, by G. B. Smith (Arnold, 1938, 4s.). 

There is very little in Mr. McAuliffe’s book about the period before 
1760. He has not been entirely successful in his attempt to correlate 
the history of the continents; but taken as separate accounts of 
developments in Europe, the United States and the Far East, each Part 
is satisfactory. The pupils, however, may be misled by some passages, 
e.g., by his introductory description of Europe in the Middle Ages, when, 
in his view, ‘‘ the whole continent seemed sunk in sleep ” (p. 4); and 
by the statement that “in 1848 . . . Francis Joseph could rely . . . 
on the Hungarians to support him against Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and 
Rumans ” (p. 29). The language of the book is too difficult for “‘ pupils 
from twelve to fifteen years of age ”’ (p. iii). 

In places Miss Désirée Edwards-Rees also uses language which will 
scarcely be intelligible to the School Certificate candidates for whom 
she writes. While it does not neglect social and economic factors, the 
scope of the book is mainly political and diplomatic. It incorporates 
some of the findings of recent research, and the concluding summary of 
developments since 1919 is extremely well done. Certain errors, 
however, cannot go unnoticed. The Straits Convention was con- 
cluded in 1841 and not 1842 (pp. 83-4), the Franco-Russian alliance in 
1894 and not 1895 (p. 171), the date of the Fashoda incident was 1898 
and not 1899 (p. 233), and the Anglo-Japanese alliance was first con- 
cluded in 1902 and not, as is implied, in 1905 (p. 285). The author 
does not understand the period 1815-22, and marginal summaries 
(pp. 69-70) add to the confusion. Louis Philippe’s government did 
not set up “national workshops entirely managed by the State” 
(p. 101). The chief reason—viz., fear of Prussia—is not mentioned in 
the discussion of the reasons for Napoleon’s conclusion of the truce of 
Villafranca (p. 133); and the examination of the causes of the Crimean 
war is thoroughly misleading and inadequate (pp. 138-9). Togoland, 
despite the book’s series of excellent maps, is stated to be in “ South- 
West Africa ” (p. 168). 

Mr. Smith’s book is written in a clear, vigorous style, and will 
afford an excellent introduction to the subject for students in the higher 
forms of secondary schools and in the first year of the university. 
The author finds little good to say of the Directory, and his poor opinion 
of the ability of its members and of their achievements needs to be 
corrected in the light of the work of recent French scholars sum- 
marised by A. Goodwin in History, xx, 201-18. In the main, how- 
ever, the book keeps well abreast of modern research, and may be 
thoroughly recommended. E. J. P. 


“cf GREAT change has come over the histories written about Spain 
in the sixteenth century and the Counter-Reformation since the days 
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of Prescott and Motley and Froude. There is a great readiness amo 
modern students of the subject to see things from the Spanish an 

Roman angle. The great qualities of the Spaniards are recognised 
by all; the work of the leaders in the movement which erected a 
barrier against the advance of Protestantism is sympathetically 
treated; Charles V has many admirers, and Philip II is no longer 
the bogey man that he was fifty years ago. 

Philip II, by W. T. Walsh (Sheed and Ward, 1939), will not 
contribute to this very welcome process of mutual understanding 
and reconciliation. It is long and heavy. It runs to 750 large b 
and is so heavy that it is not easy to read. It is written clearly from 
a long study of original authorities, and shows an intimate know. 
ledge of the language and scenery of Spain. But it makes no pretence 
to disinterestedness, or to an understanding of the motives and policies 
of the actors in the great European drama. It expresses an unqualified 
and unlimited admiration for Philip II and for the causes that he 
supported. Its thesis is simple. In the Middle Ages there existed 
“the happiest and most balanced culture that have ever existed in 
this world.” But all this was overthrown by “ the foul spirit bent 
upon the destruction of the Christian social order in Europe.” There 
is no explanation of the motives that led to this attack. It was alla 
vile international conspiracy whose agents were for the most part 
Jews and freemasons. The amount of success that this wicked move- 
ment achieved plunged the world down towards Protestantism, 
Anabaptism, Democracy, Liberalism, Communism—and the “ anti- 
Catholic League of Nations.” Philip II is praised unreservedly in 
so far as he opposed all these tendencies towards the modern world. 
He is only criticised on the fairly frequent occasions when he was not 
content to be a tame instrument in the hands of the Papacy. Mr. 
Walshe is not an apologist for the Inquisition; he is its unqualified 
eulogist. It saved Spain from unnumbered horrors. It would have 
saved France from civil war and the triumph of the dangerous liberalism 
of the politiques. The author is specially hostile to anything like 
liberal Catholicism. Charles V is treated as a dangerous enemy of 
the Church. Erasmus as Lady Margaret Professor at Cambridge 
“sowed the first seeds of revolt.” The Politiques of France he 
regards as being quite as bad as the Huguenots. Everywhere he 
sees the work of Jews and freemasons. Burleigh was probably of 
Jewish origin. Walsingham was certainly a freemason. William 
the Silent was in the hands of the Jews, who, he asserts more than 
once, later engineered the English Revolution of 1688. James VI, 
too, was a freemason. : 

It will be seen, then, that the book cannot be regarded as a serious 
contribution to the understanding of the sixteenth century. It is 
regrettable that so much reading and knowledge of Spanish things 
have not produced an addition to our books on Spanish history of 
real value. But the author has made no effort to contribute to our 
knowledge of the time. His aim has been to strike a blow for the 
Church in which he believes, and against “ one of the most indefensible 
superstitions of our day—the superstition of progress.” So far as 
the book has influence, it will probably damage the cause which it is 
intended to advance. A. J. G. 


In The British Empire (Harrap, 1938, 12s. 6d.) Mr. C. F. Mullett 
has written, primarily for American readers, a very valuable and, it 
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may be hoped, successful text-book. His narrative covers the whole 
period from the Tudor enterprises to the present day, and grows more 
instructive from the eighteenth century onwards. Chapters which 
deal with the reaction of empire-building upon the development of the 
people of the British Isles are especially good, since this is an aspect 
which commonly receives less attention than it deserves. For the 
modern period the author has skilfully utilised the great mass of avail- 
able published material without allowing himself to be overwhelmed 
by it; the book is always his book, and not a mere undigested com- 
pilation. Useful select lists of relevant works are appended to each 
chapter. It is regrettable that the publishers should have provided 
a book of this high quality with a blurb disparaging other writings. 
J. A. W. 


Tue great captain of the Thirty Years War has been known to 
English readers only through the best play of F. Schiller and a single 
biography long out of date and out of print. By a remarkable coinci- 
dence Mr. F. Watson’s book, Wallenstein, Soldier wnder Saturn (Chatto 
and Windus, 1938, 15s.), has been published at the same time as 
Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s account of the Thirty Years War. But there 
is a striking difference between the two works. Miss Wedgwood’s 
study is a masterpiece of scholarly and literary approach. This book 
on Wallenstein represents the modern type of romanticised biography. 
It is very readable—a little too readable to be thoroughly sound. It 
deliberately indulges in anecdotes, psychology, description of battles, 
landscape, costumes and miliew; it over-emphasises the astrological 
side of the problem. It is a clever but not always satisfactory book. 
Much material is used, but accurate quotations are not given, a 
lengthy but uncritical bibliography strives to give some scientific 
colour to the book which is not quite in keeping with the general 
treatment. The reviewer has been unable to discover anything 
particularly new in the book—yet there are not too many actual 
mistakes. F. i. Ernst von Mansfeld, the General, was not a count, 
he was the natural son of a Count of Mansfeld. The story of the 
clause of the declaration of Pilsen, first inserted and then maliciously 
struck out, is a legend. The real risk in writing a biography of the 
leading man in any period is the confusion of the personal and the 

neral issues. This has by no means been avoided. The book suffers 

m a definite lack of concentration. 

Obviously, the author is a man of cultivation and vast know- 
ledge; his book will amuse many readers. Let us hope that it will 
stimulate them to further studies. 7, W: 

EvERYBoDY knows in a general way that riots were fairly frequent 
in modern England before the creation of the police force; yet very 
little has been written about them. ‘There is, indeed, a very useful 
book on the Gordon Riots by Mr. de Castro, but Mr. Beloff is the first 
person to attempt to discuss the nature and causes of all the con- 
siderable riots throughout a long period. Hence the interest of 
Public Order and Popular’ Disturbances 1660-1714 (Milford, 10s.). In 
the preparation of this study he has chiefly made use of manuscripts 
in the Public Record Office, certain manuscript records of Cheshire, 
Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire, and various printed sources. 
From these he has been able to obtain information concerning a large 
number of riots, though about most of them he cannot tell us a great 
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deal. To say this is not to reflect upon the author, but merely to 
indicate the limitations of his sources. But he does tell us eno 

to make plain the importance of his subject. Many riots were caused 
by shortage of food in years when the harvests were bad; some were 
due to dislike of the pressgang, and some, during the latter part of 
the period, to dislike of the attempts to compel poor people to serve 
in the Army; others, again, were due to purely political causes, 
Mr. Beloff, however, notes that there was during these years “ no 
movement for social revolution or even social reform based upon 
the class consciousness of the poorer sections of the population.” 
But there was one other cause of disorder to which he does not seem 
to attach sufficient importance. Many Englishmen rioted for the 
sheer love of the thing. The famous Duke of Newcastle is reported 
to have said in his old age: ‘I love a mob; I headed a mob once 
myself. Weowe the Hanoverian succession toa mob.” It wasin1715 
that Newcastle thus demonstrated his attachment to rowdyism and 
the Act of Settlement. But with the numerous riots of that year 
Mr. Beloff does not deal. This is a pity; because there is abundant 
information available concerning them, particularly in newspapers 
and pamphlets, sources which are not perhaps of so much use for 
earlier riots, though it does not appear that Mr. Beloff has consulted 
them sufficiently to be able to determine the point. In this con. 
nection, it may be observed that his book would gain greatly by the 
addition of a bibliography. Without a properly annotated biblio- 
graphy no historical monograph is complete. Mr. Beloff has, how- 
ever, made a very useful contribution to knowledge and one which 
should stimulate research in the sources he has been unable to explore. 
It should be added that his book contains matters of constitutional 
as well as of purely political or economic interest. He shows, for 
instance, that even after the Revolution the Privy Council was still on 
occasion concerned with the maintenance of order. M. A. T. 


Proressor G. M. TrEvELYAN’s The English Revolution, 1688-89 
(Thornton Butterworth, 5s.) is an admirable introduction to the sub- 
ject. The style is at once interesting and clear, and the book as a 
whole is an excellent summary of existing knowledge, which should 
stimulate many of its readers to pursue the subject further. Books 
such as this are all the more welcome because they are so rare, and 
their rarity is the measure of the difficulty of writing them. Professor 
Trevelyan lucidly explains the causes and character of the Revolution ; 
he shows that it was a genuinely national movement, not a bid for 
power by a selfish aristocracy ; he shows, too, that it was in a very real 
sense a conservative movement, a movement for the preservation of the 
rule of law. These things were well worth saying in a book that will 
certainly go through several editions. There are at present a few very 
minor errors which might be corrected in the next of these. For 
instance, the judges were not given security of tenure in 1689; the law 

ting procedure in trials for treasure was altered in 1696, not 
1695; between April 1698 and February 1702 there was no Mutiny Act 
in force. M. A. T. 


Tue claim of Nadir Shah, alias “ Thamas Coulikhan,” to a place 
in history is that when Persia was overrun by the Afghans in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century, and seemed to be on the point 
of dismemberment, he restored to it unity and power. Under his 
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command the armies of the Persian state supplanted the Russians at 
the 8.W. angle of the Caspian Sea, invaded the Ottoman provinces 
on the West, established a sea-power in the Persian Gulf, brought 
the Turkmens and Afghans under control, and carried off the treasures 
of the Great Mogul from Delhi. It is consequently no demerit in 
Dr. L. Lockhart’s book Nadir Shah (Luzac, 1938, 21s.) that he has 
concentrated his attention upon military history. 

Hitherto the Western historian has had to rely almost exclusively 
on the eighteenth-century works of Hanway and Sir William Jones, 
and it is matter for congratulation that we have at last at our dis- 
posal a detailed and critical account of Nadir’s career, based on all 
the contemporary Persian and Indian sources and such other materials 
as were available in England. More especially the author has utilised 
for the first time the unique and ponderous manuscript of Muhammad 
Kazim and the records of the East India Company, though it is dis- 
appointing to find that, except for the checking of dates and the 
Persian Gulf campaigns, the latter add little of material importance. 
As Dr. Lockhart has himself pointed out, much work still remains 
to be done in the various Continential and oriental archives before a 
full account of Nadir Shah’s reign can be written. He has prudently 
abstained, in the circumstances, from attempting to draw premature 
conclusions, but cautiously sums up the results of his own researches 
ina concluding chapter. It may be doubted whether further materials 
will alter his judgments to any great extent, though they may enable 
us to estimate more fully the general features and results of Nadir’s 
activities. Dr. Lockhart seems, for example, to make too little of 
his religious policy; though to Nadir himself it may only have been 
a means to personal aggrandisement, it had (and still has) far-reaching 
possibilities. His comparisons between Nadir and Timur are sug- 
gestive, though not fully explored; on the other side, there may be 
room also for a comparison between the methods of Nadir and those 
of Mehmed-Ali of Egypt a century later. 

The value of the book is enhanced by three appendices and a 
number of maps, which would, however, have been improved by 
some indication of the chief mountain ranges. H. A. R. G. 


Mr. W. B. PEMBERTON, already the author of a useful life of 
Carteret, has now produced an attractive and highly sympathetic 
study of Lord North (Longmans, 21s.). That a life of North should be 
written was only to be expected, since the popularity of historical 
biography shows no diminution, and new lives are constantly appearing 
both of major figures, of whom many lives exist already, and also of 
less important characters, especially if there be any reason to regard 
them as having been maligned or misunderstood. There is not much 
that is new to say about the character of Lord North. Every one 
agreed in his own day, and no one has doubted it since, that he was a 
man of considerable, though by no means outstanding ability; that 
he was a ready and witty debater and a good House of Commons man; 
that he was remarkably good-natured, and entirely free of vanity or 
rancour; but that, on the other hand, he was constitutionally lazy, 

ing in initiative, and entirely devoid of capacity for leadership in 
anyemergency. Mr. Pemberton’s main concern is with the allegations 
that North was the venal puppet of George III and that he was the man 
who lost us the American colonies. The first suggestion involves a 
re-examination rather of George III and his methods of government 
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than of Lord North. That re-examination has already been made, and 
what used to be the conventional view is no longer held. On the other 
hand, it remains true that while North on his own confession considered 
government by departments to be a very bad system, “‘ he had not the 
resolution to terminate those subterranean activities which went on 
between the various departments and the Closet’’; and being thus 
supine, “ not capable of forming wise plans of combining and connectin 
the whole force of government *’ (to use his own words), he left the king 
to be the sole co-ordinator of policy. The second charge is more 
easily disposed of. The blame for the loss of the American colonies 
attaches to no single individual, its causes were much too numerous, 
intricate, and deep-rooted. The best chapter in this book is the one, 
based to some extent, and very properly, on recent American writers, 
dealing with the causes of the rebellion. Let it be added that Mr. 
Pemberton is no mere white-washer. He admits fully North’s blunder- 
ings at more than one stage in the quarrel; he admits too North’s 
utter incompetence to direct the war policy of the country once 
hostilities had broken out. No contemporary had any chance of 
comprehending the American problem unless he was possessed of 
imagination. North was not. Chatham and Burke were ; but, unhappily, 
they combined it with a perverse and partisan outlook. 

It is curious that authors who are intent upon correcting a con- 
ventional view in one case fail to recognise that the same thing can be 
done in other cases. Mr. Pemberton makes a disparaging reference to 
Lord Liverpool: but there are probably better grounds for a recon- 
sideration of Liverpool’s merits than of Lord North’s, and one may 
expect that ere long it will be successfully undertaken. A. 8. T. 


THE papers edited by Miss Henrietta Tayler for the Scottish History 
Society under the title of T'he Jacobite Court at Rome in 1719 (Edin- 
burgh, 1938, 12s. 6d.) consist of a narrative written by Alexander, 
fourth Lord Forbes of Pitsligo, the original manuscript of which is at 
Fethercairn House, Kincardineshire, together with a number of letters, 
the majority belonging to the same year, the originals of which are in 
the royal archives at Windsor, from which Miss Tayler and her late 
brother, Mr. Alistair Tayler, made a selection in their book The Stuart 
Papers at Windsor. Lord Forbes’ manuscript was well worth printing, 
although the anecdotes related therein and also in the letters of Lord 
Mar, James Murray of Stormont and other members of the exiled court 
to the Old Pretender, which appear in the second part of the present 
volume, cannot be described as of first-rate historical importance. 
Their principal theme is the extreme unpopularity with many of his 
fellow-Jacobites of the youthful James Murray, chief confidant of the 
Pretender at this period. Most of all was he detested by Lord Forbes, 
who, although regarded in later life as the personification of “ Religion, 
Virtue, and Justice,” figures both in his own narrative and in the letters 
of others as a young devotee of the Stuart cause as indiscreet as he was 
loyal and disinterested, one so maladroit and inexperienced in the ways 
of the world as to write to the Pretender to complain bitterly of the 
conduct of his favourite to a master in whose eyes that favourite could 
do no wrong. For the general reader the chronicle of the quarrels 
and jealousies of an ineffective exiled court is not likely to be of great 
interest, but for the student of Jacobitism this volume is . —s 
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A CONSIDERABLE number of Stuart Papers have been printed by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and they are valuable for the 
latter part of the reign of Queen Anne and for the first few years of 
that of George I. But the great bulk of this large collection, covering 
a period of 120 years, has never been printed. A small selection is 
now available under the title of T'he Stuart Papers at Windsor, edited 
by Alistair and Henrietta Tayler, and illustrating the period 1718-60 
(John Murray, 12s. 6d.). It cannot be said that any of the letters 
which appear in this pleasantly produced and illustrated volume are 
of outstanding importance. Apart from the episode of the Forty- 
Five, Jacobitism during those years was significant only in so far as 
it was influential at the Court of France, and the documents chosen 
do not throw much light on Jacobite diplomacy. As for the story of 
the relations between the various members of the exiled court, with 
which the excerpts are chiefly concerned, it has to be admitted that 
it is generally a chronicle of small beer. As the editors observe, the 
exiles had nothing to do, frequently quarrelled among themselves, 
and wrote too much. The one pleasing figure in the book is the 
Old Pretender, who, though commonly described as dull, always 
compels respect by reason of his strength of principle, integrity and 
sane (if pessimistic) outlook. The essential worthlessness of the 
Young Pretender is clearly illustrated—his lack of statesmanship, 
his selfishness, his heartlessness towards his father when the latter 
was old and failing in health. Among the most interesting letters in 
this book are those from the Old Pretender upbraiding him for his 
unwillingness to secure “‘ the succession of Our Family by marrying.” 
Other interesting letters relate to Charles Edward’s earliest military 
experience in the camp at Gaeta, at the early age of thirteen; to the 


adventure of the “ Forty-Five”’; and to the youthful religious exer- 
cises of Prince Henry, the future Cardinal. The introduction to the 
volume contains a useful account of the provenance of the Stuart 
Papers and of the means whereby they were brought to England. 

A. 8. T. 


Private Charity in England 1747-57, by W. S. Lewis and R. M. 
Williams (Yale University Press and Humphrey Milford, 9s.), is in 
fact a transcript of extracts from the Gentleman’s Magazine and from 
a few newspapers of passages relating to “ the giving of money, food, 
clothing, etc., to individuals who have no immediate claim upon the 
beneficence of the donor.” Organised charity is specifically excluded. 
The editors claim to have “ assembled evidence of an altruism for 
which the eighteenth century has not been generally credited.” 
Readers of History will remember (inter multa alia) the “ inestimable 
Estimate of Brown ” (1757): ‘The many noble foundations for the 
relief of the miserable and friendless: the large annual supplies from 
voluntary charities to these foundations: the frequent and generous 
assistance given to the unfortunate who cannot be admitted to these 
foundations, all these are such indisputable proofs of national humanity, 
as it were the highest injustice not to acknowledge and applaud.” 
Though little more than & scrap-book which suffers from the limitations 
of its material, the book is not without interest and value. The aim 
of the editors has been “‘ to discover and explain the tacit assumptions 
of the day” (p. v). The inevitable criticism is that the items of 
information they give are just those things which have news value, 
and are therefore not the best foundation for an estimate of tacit 
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assumptions. Such assumptions are perhaps more evident in the 
advertisements which they include : begging letters, the advertisements 
of a truss-maker and of the notorious Chevalier Taylor; from these it 
is clear that charity is a national habit. The reader’s first impression 
is the great preponderance of entries relating to the dearth of 1756-7, 
This is, however, qualified by the fact that the material for 1757 is 
more complete than for the other years, while for the years 1749-54 
the sources are limited to the Gentleman’s Magazine and to ten numbers 
of a daily paper for 1749. The editors remark that novels and plays 
prove to be disappointing, and oddly add that ‘‘ one may read several 
pages of J’om Jones before finding a social fact worth noting.” This 
is striking evidence of the limitations of a method which relies solely 
on the collection and sorting of slips containing “ social facts.” 
M. D. G. 


In Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Arrowsmith, 15s.) Professor R. B. Mowat 
has produced a very readable biography. Written for the general 
public, it makes no attempt to say much about Rousseau’s writings 
or their historical significance, and its value as an interpretation of 
his character is limited by the author’s desire to omit or tone down 
the “morbid” elements, which other biographers, it is true, have 
stressed unduly. Apart from the episodes which, Professor Mowat 
says, had been better omitted, his account follows the Confessions 
very closely, amplifying them, however, by material drawn from the 
Correspondence Générale and other sources. It is a pleasure to meet a 
book in which Rousseau’s life is described in a moderate and reason- 
able manner for the sake of its own intrinsic interest, and not used 
as a peg upon which to hang the author’s own political and religious 
prejudices, or an Aunt Sally to provide an excuse for an exercise in 
invective. A. C. 


In The Struggle for Imperial Unity, 1868-95 (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. J. E. Tyler has written a very useful book on the movement for 
strengthening the bonds that held the British Empire together. His 
study begins in 1868 (when the Royal Colonial Society was founded) 
and ends in 1895 (when Joseph Chamberlain became Colonial 
Secretary). That quarter of a century marks the transition from the 
“ Little England ” ideas and practices of the ‘fifties and ’sixties to the 
new conceptions of imperial unity which found expression in the work 
of Joseph Chamberlain and then of Laurier, Botha, and Asquith. A 
careful examination of the causes of the change is made. The author 
shows that “‘ in the United Kingdom the movement for imperial unity 
had a twofold basis.” It was recognised that significant political 
and economic changes were making the world in the ’eighties a very 
different place from what it had been in the ’sixties. Firstly, the 
unification of Germany and Italy led to increased armaments abroad 
and brought two powerful newcomers into the colonial field. The 
ambitions of these States and of France clashed with Britain’s old- 
established position as the leading colonial Power in the world. 
Secondly, the Great, Depression—which appeared to be due partly to 
the growth of economic nationalism abroad—encouraged the revival 
of protectionist ideas in this country, and proposals were made for 
the establishment of an Imperial Customs Union. Mr. Tyler shows 
how the movement for imperial unity affected both political parties. 
In the ‘seventies the Conservatives under Disraeli annexed the Fiji 
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Islands, passed the Royal Titles Act, and annexed the Transvaal. 
The ’eighties saw the beginning of a “ Liberal Imperial” movement 
which perhaps owed something to the ideas of earlier “ Liberal 
Imperialists * (such as Wakefield, Buller, and Durham), and was 
associated with men like Dilke and Joseph Chamberlain who broke 
away from the orthodox Liberalism of Gladstone, whose energies were 
devoted more and more to the Irish problem. In the colonies them- 
selves the movement for imperial unity gained strength. Australia 
and Cape Colony were alarmed at the uncomfortably close proximity 
of newly-established German colonies. Canada, too, lived under the 
shadow of a powerful neighbour. The first Colonial Conference (1887) 
showed that both Britain and her colonies recognised the need for a 
greater measure of consultation on common problems. The self- 
governing colonies, of course, had no wish to have their newly-won 
powers restricted in any way as the price of securing closer imperial 
unity. As Lord Carnarvon observed in 1870, the problem was “ to 
secure and preserve on the one hand the self-government which you 
have given to the different colonies, and on the other hand to add 
to that a more real connection than that which now exists.” The 
significance of the movement for imperial unity should not, however, 
be exaggerated. In its early stages it was supported by an enthusiastic 
minority, and not by the country as a whole. It may be added that 
on matters that lie outside his special studies, Mr. Tyler occasionally 
makes statements which need qualification. Thus the observation 
that the period 1858-68 was ‘‘ ten years of unprecedented prosperity ” 
in England (p. 12) should be qualified by reminding the reader that 
those ten years saw not only the depression of trade in Lancashire at 
the time of the Cotton Famine (which Thomas Bazley considered 
involved the cotton industry in a net loss of over £66,000,000), but 
also the financial crises of 1864 and 1866. That, however, is a minor 
blemish in a thorough study of an important topic. W. O. H. 


Proressor H. H. Cummrnea’s Franco-British Rivalry in the Post-War 
Near East (Milford, 88. 6d.) has a sub-title The Decline of FrenchInfluence, 
which suggests the one substantial criticism that can be advanced 
against the book’s general thesis. The events of the years 1919-22 
certainly resulted in the disappointment of many of the wild hopes of 
extensive gain put forward in the French press in 1915; but this does 
not mean that before the war and in the nineteenth century French 
influence was in the ascendant to anything like the extent that Pro- 
fessor Cumming suggests. He even remarks (p. 8) that Great Britain 
“has had little interest in the Near East during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries.” In spite of the important réle of France in the 
cultural and financial spheres in pre-War Turkey, her political interests 
lay mainly in the western Mediterranean and Europe; Great Britain, 
with nearly a million British and Indian troops, bore practically the 
whole burden of the war against Turkey, while, as Lloyd George re- 
marked, “ the other Governments had only put in a few nigger police- 
men to see that we did not steal the Holy Sepulchre.” The post-war 
squabbles between the two powers over Mosul and Palestine, the 
allocation and terms of the mandates, the Greco-Turkish war, and the 
French attempt to make a separate peace with Turkey, accordingly 
represented attempts, which were by no means unsuccessful, to establish 
a new footing for French interests, and in fact to extend French 
influence beyond what it had been in 1914. Professor Cumming’s 
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tendency to represent moderate success as a losing battle somewhat 
distorts his perspective, but he has nevertheless given a careful and 
dispassionate study of the Near Eastern settlement, based on the v. 

considerable range of sources for this period which are now available, 
The result does not modify substantially the conclusions of H. N, 
Howard’s The Partition of Turkey 1913-23, which remains the best 
general study of the period; Professor Cumming has, however, brought 
out clearly the extent and gravity of the Franco-British disputes, and 
breaks new and interesting ground in his study of the movements of 
opinion among politicians in the two countries. W. N. M. 


RECENT controversies on the return of the colonies formerly held 
by Germany make it desirable that the facts concerning the history of 
the pre-War German colonial empire should be widely known. There 
appears to be a growing recognition of the fact that a study of Germany’s 
colonial achievements and ambitions before 1914 is essential to an 
understanding of the political and diplomatic history of the quarter 
of a century that preceded the Great War. There are very few serious 
studies of German colonial history in English. Miss Townsend’s 
ne work in 1930 is a useful survey; the recent monographs of 

. W. O. Aydelotte and Mr. A. J. P. Taylor deal briefly with the 
diplomatic history of the founding of German South-West Africa. 
There is a real need for studies upon each of the former German colonies. 
As far as the Cameroons are concerned that need has now been met by 
Professor Rudin’s excellent work, Germans in the Cameroons, 1894- 
1914 (Cope, 1908, 15s.). The learned author has not been deterred by 
the mass of printed material and unpublished documents to be 
examined; or by the violent controversies which have raged over 
Germany’s colonial activities; or by the serious difficulties of handling 
German colonial statistics. He has mastered the literature of his 
subject, and he has travelled in the Cameroons to gain first-hand 
knowledge of the colony about which he is writing. Professor Rudin 
begins by giving an account of the German occupation of the Cameroons. 
He shows how the acquisition of the colony was preceded by the com- 
mercial activities of the Hamburg firms of Wérmann and Jantzen & 
Thormahlen, and how serious Anglo-German differences in the region 
were eventually settled amicably. There follow brief surveys of the 
exploration of the Cameroons and the condition of the land and its 
native inhabitants. The next four sections deal with the control 
exercised at home over the colony; the administration of the colony 
itself; the economic exploitation of the Cameroons; and the condition 
of the natives under German rule. Professor Rudin deals faithfully 
with Germany’s errors in the Cameroons—such as the misdeeds of 
certain high officials (e.g., von Puttkamer and Wehlan); the mistake 
of making huge land concessions to two great privileged companies ; 
and the continued failure to reconcile the influential Duala tribe to 
German rule. But the author does not fail to give credit where credit 
is due, and he explains the nature of the excellent work of many 
German explorers, scientists, missionaries and administrators. He 
considers that ‘‘ Germany’s colonial accomplishments in thirty short 
years constitute a record of unusual achievement and entitle her to a 
very high rank as a successful colonial power . . .” (p. 11). Whether 
Professor Rudin’s readers agree with his conclusions or not they will 
be grateful to him for his impartial and learned presentation of the 
cn W. O. H. 
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In the first of the papers printed in Mr. C. H. K. Marten’s On the 
Teaching of History (Blackwe , 1938, 48. 6d.) the author sketches the 
record of History teaching in English schools and universities. That 
record scarcely begins before 1870; only since then has History taken 
its place as one of the chief subjects. The omission to teach History 
in earlier times was not altogether due to lack of interest. It was 
thought by many that, while the sort of History possible to juniors was 
not enough of a discipline, and therefore not worth doing in school 
hours, older persons of good education would read History for them- 
selves. Present-day teaching enthusiasts may deride this reasoning, 
but it is nevertheless true that in the time of Macaulay the public 
showed at least as great an interest in reading History as it has ever 
done since. 

Mr. Marten’s second, third and fourth papers are full of good material 
on what the History master can do, and how to do it. His doctrine 
may perhaps be summed up as a manifest belief that men are more 
important than methods ; and he justifies it by some inspiring examples. 
Next follow ‘“‘ Some Practical Hints for the Youthful Historian,’ con- 
taining advice on keeping notebooks, reading text-books, writing essays 
and answering examination questions; and some short papers on 
aspects of public-school life in the last hundred years. 

Mr. Marten’s zest, experience and wisdom have united to produce a 
small and unpsetentious book in which practising teachers will find 
a greater stimulus than in some more elaborate treatises. J. A. W. 


Abandon Ship ! (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) is essentially a book 
for the general reader, and Vice-Admiral Gordon Campbell has done 
good service in re-telling these heroic stories of the sea, which bring 
out vividly the best characteristics of the race. The assertion that 
“the English nation is never so great as in adversity ” is particularly 
applicable to the seamen who helped to make the British empire. 
They handed down to us a great tradition which animates the British 
navy to-day, and stimulates its seamen to emulate the deeds of their 
ancestors centuries ago. 

The five stories which the author has selected for this volume are 
less familiar than many. As examples of courage, discipline, ingenuity 
and endurance, they form a brilliant record of sea service, with just 
that dash of humour which has always been characteristic of the sailor 
when circumstances have placed him in a tight corner. They deal 
with shipwrecks and privations of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and in recording them once again Vice-Admiral Campbell 
has not only checked up the previous accounts, but in some cases has 
added new information, as in the case of H.M.S. Alceste, wrecked in 
East Indian waters in 1817. The charm and facility with which he 
narrates these stirring deeds of heroism should ensure a wide circulation 
for the book, which is admirably illustrated, but unfortunately lacks 
an index. G. E. M. 


Unper the title of The Drama of Madagascar (Methuen, 15s.), Mrs. 
Sonia Howe presents an English version (somewhat abridged) of her 
L’Europe et Madagascar (1936), which was crowned by the French 
Academy and awarded a medal by the French Geographical Society. 
In a preliminary note the author explains that her object has been, 
not to write a history of the island, but to deal with its relations 
With the various European powers, notably England and France. 
For this purpose she not only visited Madagascar itself, but explored 
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diligently the unpublished records in Paris and in London; while her 
diligence in examining printed sources of information is shown by her 
extensive bibliography, which runs to eight pages. The resulting 
narrative is full of interest, and will fill a gap in the knowledge of most 
students. English readers are likely to pay special attention to the 
accounts given of the attempts made in the reign of Charles I to found 
an English colony, and of the relations between Madagascar and 
Mauritius during the period when Sir Robert Farquhar was governor 
of the latter; but they will also appreciate the full exposition provided 
of the successful measures taken by General Gallieni to pacify and 
administer the island when once France assumed its sovereignty. The 
volume has a foreword by Lord Lugard, and is illustrated by two plates 
and a couple of useful maps. W. F. 


Lixz his previous Britain and the Dictators, Professor Seton Watson’s 
Munich and the Dictators (Cambridge University Press, 1939, 5s.), 
is something less than history and something more than a critical 
chronology. Its recital of recent happenings, illuminated by a pungent 
criticism and a clear purpose, is intended rather to stir citizens of to-day 
than to allay the curiosity of scholars of to-morrow. An unavoidable 
partisanship and the nearness of events explain a certain absence of 
perspective. It was inevitable for the author to be without full pos- 
session of the facts, some of which will only leak out gradually, and 
others may never see the light. Even thé printed records when they 
appear may be misleading. Thus certain diplomatic communications 
during the crisis were accompanied by telephonic explanations which 
altered their meaning. 

Like other great landmarks of history, Munich can hardly be 
understood without knowledge of its antecedents. Perhaps Professor 
Seton Watson’s powerful indictment of Mr. Chamberlain does not take 
this angle sufficiently into consideration. It is much easier to absolve 
the British Prime Minister for his capitulation at Munich than for what 
he failed to do before, and admire his abnegation on that occasion 
while deploring his seeming inability to anticipate the march of events. 
Munich, in fact, was a victory won by Hitler after a very carefully 
planned campaign the strategical moves of which had begun six 
months earlier, when their implications were still imperfectly understood. 
The Fuehrer gauged correctly, and profited from the inertia and worse 
which characterised the two Western States during those critical 
months. Hitler knew all along that he had nothing to fear from these, 
and in fact he utilised their obvious horror of war to serve his own pur- 

ses, as in the case of the Runciman mission. Professor Seton 

atson’s blame for Mr. Chamberlain impresses one, however, as some- 
what lop-sided. By what terms, for instance, would he describe 
those organs of the French press which, supposedly responding to the 
direct inspiration of M. Bonnet, did their best during the summer to 
portray the Czechs as cruel oppressors of the Sudeten, for the bewildered 
division of Frenchmen; when the September crisis broke, the same 
papers falsely related that the Government at Prague had solicited 
the pressure of Paris, and then denied as being untrue the assurances 
of assistance profiered by London. That Munich was a tragic sur- 
render is unmistakable, but that resistance was weakened owing to 
manceuvres from the most unexpected quarters is also clear. And it 
was difficult for Mr. Chamberlain to avoid being influenced by M. 


Bonnet’s insistent defeatism. 
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The antecedents of the Fuehrer’s victory can also be traced to the 
latter’s estimate of the opposition he was likely to encounter. Hitler’s 
wily mind is strangely self-revelatory, and the sincerity of the opinions 
attributed to him can be gauged by his subsequent steps. From at 
least two different sources, we know what his true opinion of England 
has been. In the famous meeting with Dr. Schuschnigg at Berchtes- 

en, in February of last year (see M. Fuchs, Pact with Hitler, p. 235), 
Filer described the British Empire as being a colossus with clay feet, 
who, having received one slap after the other, would break up after 
another defeat. Also Dr. Rauschning, who, when he was Nazi leader 
at Dantzic, had frequent occasion to see Hitler, relates much the same 
thing. According to this authority, the Fuwehrer regards England in 
much the same way in which a man of action would a supposed weakling 
who is unable either to act or to react, and whom he looks down 
on all the more for his wish to keep on friendly terms with him. Dr. 
Rauschning adds significantly that Hitler is always ready to guarantee 
any frontier or to conclude any pact, and equally to break this next 
day, if he finds it to Germany’s advantage. The origin of Munich can 
thus be traced to Hitler’s poor opinion of the Western democracies. 
The annexation of Austria made easy the encirclement of the doomed 
Republic. Starting from these two premises, it is characteristic of 
Hitler that before acting with audacity he should have proceeded with 
extreme caution in the initial phases of his campaign. In order to test 
the accuracy of his own beliefs, he deliberately caused the impending 
liquidation of Czechoslovakia to be announced in Berlin. The next 
steps called for a virtual mobilisation in August under the name of 
mancuvres, and the building of the Siegfried line, both of which were 
carried out under the glare of publicity. Yet none of these measures 
met with any effective counter measures either in England or France 
until too late. Quite the contrary. The Fuehrer was encouraged to go 
ahead by various articles in favour of the Sudeten which appeared in 
The Times and the Observer, and more particularly by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
talk to American and Canadian journalists to the effect that neither 
England nor France would fight for the Czechs. All this must have 
confirmed Hitler in his confident opinion. During the summer months 
Lord Runciman’s ill-timed mission to Prague, which was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s particular contribution to assist Hitler, and the wish to enjoy 
the holidays, distracted opinion in England, while the active anti- 
Czech press campaign instigated from different sources divided it in 
France. The Fuehrer had therefore every reason to believe that he 
could safely go ahead. Probably his greatest astonishment came from 
the fact that at the last moment he should have met with any attempt 
at opposition. 

The surprise Mr. Chamberlain felt at Berchtesgaden in discovering 
the imminence of the crisis has been somewhat typical of his general 
attitude in the past. It is more difficult to understand the self-satis- 
faction he derived from Munich. This appears to have been one more 
instance of that wishful thinking which has brought the Prime Minister 
to the point of a readiness to scrap nearly everything before the sole 
determination for peace at any cost. Probably among the reasons 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s popularity in the face of repeated failures is 
that his own diplomatic views should have gone on very much apace 
with those of most Englishmen. This makes him much more truly 
representative of his country than are the men of the Foreign Office 
who have all along suffered from fewer illusions. Professor Seton 
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Watson remarks that to-day it is neither Mr. Chamberlain, nor Lord 
Halifax, but President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, who are the up- 
holders of the great tradition of Palmerston and Gladstone. 

L. E. 


Apart from the Liberation itself, the political activity of Bolivar 
was largely fruitless, but this very fact serves to call attention to the 
unity and solidity of his political thought, which dominates the South 
American continent whenever statesmen and writers have leisure to 
think of the general principles which govern, or should govern, their 
daily activity. As the marvellous prose of the Liberator has, for the 
most part, remained fresh and youthful, while that of his contemporaries 
has aged, his thoughts continue to seem those of a contemporary. It 
is probable that their influence will last so long, at least, as men con- 
tinue to accept the notions of justice, freedom and order as cardinal 
principles of government. Yet Bolivar belonged to his age: an 
in which a venerable tradition of authority was in conflict with revolu- 
tionary principles imported from the English and American Whigs 
and the philosophes. Sr. Victor Andrés Belaunde has followed up the 
various contributory streams in his Bolivar and the Political Thought of 
the Spanish American Revolution (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
London : Milford). The exposition is clear, authoritative, a trifle over- 
loaded with minor names, and occasionally short-winded. It contains 
no surprises, unless it be the stress Sr. Belaunde lays on the unacknow- 
ledged workings of Suaérez, Vitoria and Mariana’s political ideas. It is 
a satisfactory treatment of an important subject which, owing to the 
difficulty of collecting the necessary information, would be hard for an 
Englishman to encompass. A special feature is the discrimination of 
phases in the Liberator’s thought, produced by the fortunes of his 
various practical experiments. W. J. E. 


Mr. Fa@nanveEr fairly describes his book, Towards Industrial Peace 
in Australia. A Series of Essays in the History of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration (Melbourne University Press, 
21s.), as an economic-legal-historical study. The methods of three 
sciences are necessary for understanding the institution with which his 
book is concerned. The interest of the inquiry is not confined to 
Australia ; for the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
is an unusually significant landmark in the passage of European 
democracy away from laissez-faire. The first president of the Court, 
Mr. Justice Higgins, underlined this significance in an important little 
book published after the War, entitled A New Province for Law and 
Order. In 1929 Mr. George Anderson carried the story further in a 
study of “ Wages Fixation in Australia.” But a good deal has 
happened since 1929, and Mr. Foenander, while keeping clear a 
perspective which stretches back to 1904, lays special stress upon the 
principles, functions, method, and prestige of the Court as it exists 
now, after the testing of the crisis years. Detailed criticism of the 
book would be out of place here. It need only be said that Mr. 
Foenander has done his work thoroughly. His book deserves a place 
on the shelves of students of Australian history, and of those who 
are interested in the general problem of the social regulation of 
economic forces within the democratic framework. W. K. H. 


Welt-Geschichte, Volker, Manner, Ideen Bis zu den Religions Kriegen, 
by Veit Valentin (1939, Amsterdam De Lange) is a large volume on 
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world-history written in German, printed in Holland and dated from 
University College, London; the catastrophic events in Germany that 
have occurred in the last few years are reflected in that statement. But 
the book needs no adventitious circumstances to recommend it. The 
danger is that a book of great importance should for linguistic or 
political reasons fail to receive the attention which it undoubtedly 
deserves. 

The book is written in a striking style and with real eloquence. 
The English reader will be grateful to the author for avoiding the very 
long sentences which make progress through German books sometimes 
so slow. His intense interest in his subject carries him on at a 
rapid pace. The narrative is not clogged with dates and the dry record 
of events, for, by a happy and novel expedient, the important dates and 
events relating to each chapter are relegated to an appendix, along 
with a list of the most useful books of reference. The body of the 
book is occupied with a really brilliant description of the different 
epochs and phases through which civilised—or partially civilised man 
—has passed. The special mark of the author’s style is the way in 
which epithets are heaped together in the description of men or of 
movements—I have counted eighteen of them applied to one man. 
The meaning is always clear, though there are a great many words 
unknown to my pre-war German dictionary. 

The 500 pages of the book are preceded by an introduction of ten 
pages which I should like to see translated and printed separately ; for 
it provokes thought and challenges argument. Dr. Valentin rejects 
ideas that have been dear to many. World-history is for him no court 
sitting in judgement on the world. Wrong has often triumphed; 
passion defeats intelligence; the idea of an inevitable progress is an 
absurdity. He rejects the idea that there are laws in history. World- 
history reveals not the action of God but the nature of Man. The four 
things that man in history has struggled about are Religion, Art, Science 
and the form of the State. But these high matters cannot even be 
commented on in a short review. 

The general conception of history as shown in the body of the book 
is not revolutionary. He does not, like Mr. Marvin, see in the develop- 
ment of science the thread that binds the ages together. He gives 
much attention to economic conditions, but rejects any narrow eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. The very great interest of the book 
is to be found in the brilliant treatment of peoples, men and ideas with 
which we are familiar in the older histories. The history sets out to be 
a world history, not merely a history of Europe, and there are excellent 
chapters on China, Japan, and India, and the attention given to the 
history and culture of Persia is specially noteworthy. But the stand- 

int is that of Western Europe, and I do not feel that this or any other 

k (not even Mr. Wells’ Outline) succeeds in making a unity of the 
life of man on the planet. 

The book is not a work of propaganda. Only very rarely may one 
catch an echo of contemporary controversies; though the analysis of 
the word “ Aryan ”’ will 1 not be acceptable to Berlin, nor will the 
description of Germany as the “ classical land of race-mixture.’’ The 
whole course of European history passes before Dr. Valentin’s eyes, 
and he gives us his judgement founded as he tells us on thirty years of 
study in pages of continued interest and at times of very great beauty, 
His especial love and admiration is given to periods of intellectual 

om and artistic originality. He rises to lyrical enthusiasm over 
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the greatness of Greece, though he hardly attaches to Homer the 
importance that I should expect as one of the great forces that have 
made for what is best in civilisation during three thousand years. He 
does not love the great soldiers, but Alexander the Great is kindly 
treated as the carrier of Hellenism into the East. To Rome, on the 
other hand—whether it be republican or imperial or papal Rome—his 
praise is a little grudging. In the very fine description of the triumphs 
of the Republic he seems to me hardly to do justice to the comparative 
humanity and justice that underlay her Empire building. His Julius 
Cezesar is not Mommsen’s, and I wish he had not admitted into his text 
the very doubtful story that Vercingetorix was flogged to death in 
Cxsar’s triumph; he spares us as a rule such details. The Catholic 
ideal does not, I should judge, appeal very strongly to him, but the 
account of Gregory VII is extremely well done. He is completely fair 
between the different racial and national groupsin Europe. Very rarely 
does a phrase or an adjective reveal that he still feels himself a German. 
His enthusiasm for Charlemagne is delightful and clearly founded on 
profound knowledge. He inclines to think that the influence of both 
Empire and Papacy were evil in Germany. 

Dr. Valentin reveals himself throughout as a profound student of 
all art forms, and his treatment of artists and art-movements forms one 
of the characteristic and attractive features of the book. We turn 
therefore to the chapter on the Renaissance with special interest, and 
are not disappointed. The account of Florence is extremely brilliant. 
“Florenz steht zwichen Athen und Weimar” is one of the many 
epigrams that are scattered throughout the book. But it is curious, 
and perhaps a mere slip, that the treatment of Dante is introduced 
after the description of the confusions of the later renaissance, and even 
—very strangely—after Petrarch. When he comes to the Reformation, 
Dr. Valentin decidedly refuses any merely economic interpretation of 
the movement; the religious movement, he insists, is the great fact 
of the period. Luther—“ der grosse Deutsche Luther ’’—was from 
beginning to end a religious enthusiast without political instinct. The 
few lines devoted to Erasmus are of exceptional beauty and brilliance. 
The volume, which is to have a successor immediately, ends with a 
warm tribute to Shakespeare. G. J. GRANT. 
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The following list continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers 
and atlases printed in History, September 1938 (pp. 186-192) and March 
1939 (pp. 382-4). The Historical Association is obliged to the many publishers 
who present copies of their new publications to the Association’s library, where 
they are available for inspection by members. Corrections and additions will 
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Gordon House, 29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


ELemM. = Elementary, ages 6-14 
Src. = Secondary, ages 14-17 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17 + 


Banks, CHARLOTTE. Stories of Scottish heroes (A.D. 80-1513). Nelson, 
1939. 127 pp., illus. ls. 6d. [‘* History for Scottish schools,” Book 1. 
ELEM. ] (146.) 


Betis, H. Heroines of our time. Marie Curie, Ethel Smyth, Agnes 
Hunt, Sylvia Pankhurst, Rosita Forbes, Jean Batten. Chambers, 1939. 
viii + 96 pp., illus. 1s. 3d. [ELEm.] (147.) 


Cuapwick, T. A short history of Britain and Europe to a.v. 1714. 
Warne, 1939. xii + 178 pp., illus., maps. 2s. 6d. [‘‘ The New Outlook 
Histories,” Book m. Sxc.] (148.) 


CieMENT, H. A. The story of Britain. Vol.1. From the earliest times 
to 1485. Harrap, 1939. 280 pp., illus., maps. 3s. [ELEM.] (149.) 


Eccitestone, A. E. Modern Europe, 1789-1939. Bell, 1939. viii + 
280 pp., maps. 3s. [SEc.] (150.) 


ExuioT, Marcaret M. Our yesterdays. The story of the British peoples. 
Bk. m. From the French Revolution to the present day. Arnold, 1939. 
272 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. [ELEM.] (151.) 


ExetsBy, H. R. A modern English-European history. Bk. 1, 1782— 
1878. Pitman, [1939]. vi + 186 pp., maps. [‘‘ Modern English-European 
History ” series, ed. by R. B. Mowat. Src.] (152.) 


Finn, R. Wetipon, and Hir1z, A. J. W. And so was England born. 
School edn. Heinemann, 1939. xiv + 220 pp., maps, diagrams. 3s. 6d. 
{Historical geography. Src. & Apv.] (153.) 


GIBBERD, K. Citizenship through the newspaper. Dent, 1939. xi + 227 
pp. 28.6d. [Src. & Apv.] (154.) 


Gurst, Grorce. Footprints in history. Leeds: E. J. Arnold, 1939. 
3 vols. ls. 6d. or 2s. each. [Bk. 1, Footprints in ancient history. Bk. u, 
Footprints in modern history. Bk. m1, Footprints in British history. 
EteM.] (155.) 

Hatt, D.G. E. A brief survey of English constitutional history. With 
an introduction by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. New edn., revised. Harrap, 1939. 
288 pp. 6s. [Apv.] (156.) 


Hanson, J. E., and Rousse, P. The spotlight geographical history of 
England. Books 1-1v. Collins, 1939. 4 vols., illus., maps. [Bks. 1 and 1, 
ls. 4d. each; Bks. 1 and 1Vv, le. 6d. each. ELem.] (157.) 


Harwoop, J. V. A practical guide to history. Bks. v and v1. Arnold, 
1939. 2 pts., illus., maps. ls. 6d. each. [Bk. v. The Tudors and Stuarts : 
Bk. vi. The eighteenth century. Note books “intended as a link between 
the standard of Books 1 to 1v and Matriculation work.” Sxc.] (158.) 
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Hicuam, C.8.8., and M. B. Makers of the Commonwealth [from 1485 
Longmans, 1939. iv + 252 pp., illus. 2s. 6d. [‘‘ Discovering history * 
series, ed. by C. 8. 8. Higham, Bk. rv. ELem.] (169.) 
HovunseE.L, H. E., and Hitton, James. Pictorial history. (History 
through picture and story.) A first course of history, Book mr. A very 
simple account of people and things from James I to the present time, 
Huddersfield : Schofield & Sims [1939]. 145 pp., illus. 2s. [ExEm.] (160.) 


Kerary, Marcaret R., Fautpine, G. M., and Wraagr, Puytuzs, 
Piers Plowman histories, Junior Book uta. Further stories from English 
history from 1066 to 1930. Philip, 1939. vi -+ 174 pp., illus. 2s, 3¢, 
[ELEM.] (161.) 


Ketty, Toomas. Heroes of early times. Chambers, 1939. 176 pp. 
illus., maps. 2s. [ELEM.] (162.) 


KeEtty, Toomas. Heroes of modern times. Senior school edn. Chambers, 
1939. 192 pp.,illus., maps. 2s. [Original edn. 1937. Exe. & Sxc.] (163.) 
MacxkintosH, JouHNn. History of Great Britain, 55 B.c.—a.p. 1938, 
Blackie, 1939. x + 326 pp., illus., maps. 3s. [SxEc.] (164.) 


Maoraw, B. I. The history at our doors. Bell, 1939. vii + 156 pp., 
illus. 2s. [ELEm.] (165.) 


MoyseE-BartLetT, H. History questions and answers for school certificate, 
1603-1914. Bell, 1939. 52+ ix pp. Ils. [Sgc.] 


Pracu, L. Du Garpr. A dramatic history of England, a.v. 900-1901. 
Univ. of London Press, 1939. xv + 352 pp., illus. 5s, [Plays. Also 
pubd. in 3 parts, ls. 10d. each. ELEM.] (167.) 


Perry, D. G., and Pastry, R. M.S. Modern European History, 1815- 
1936. Black, 1939. xv + 272 pp., illus., maps and charts. 3s. 6d. 
[Sxc.] (168.) 

Prescot, H. K. A classical history. Collins, 1939. 256 pp., illus., 
maps. 3s. 6d. [Etem. & SEc.] (169.) 


RussEtu-Cruise, H. A short history of English work and trade. Univ. 
Tutorial Press, 1939. viii + 276 pp., illus., 2s. 9d. [EtEm.] (170.) 


SeaRte, D. V. The “ A.L.” junior histories. (History through story.) 
Bks. 1-1v. Leeds: E. J. Arnold [1938-1939]. 4 vols., illus. [Bk. 1 
Tales from many lands. ls. 2d. or 1s. 8d.: Bk. 1. In the far-off days. 
ls. 3d. or 1s. 9d.: Bk. m1. Children in the World’s story. 1s. 6d. or 2s. 
Bk. 1v. The masters of Oakleigh Manor (a first history of Britain, 1066- 
1919). ls. 9d. or 2s. 3d. Een.) (171.) 


Seartze,D.V. The “A.D.” senior history. (History through biography.) 
Leeds: E. J. Arnold, 1938-9. 3 vols., illus. (Bk. v. Caractacus to 
Caxton. 2s. or 2s. 6d.: Bk. v1. Henry VII to George V. 2s. or 2s. 6d. : 
Bk. vu. Makers of the modern world. 2s. 3d. or 2s. 9d. Exem.] (172.) 


Smetuir, K. B. Civics. The how and why of self-government. Bell, 
1939. viii + 254 pp. 3s. 6d. [Apv.] (173.) 


TayLor, GEorGE, and Morris, J. A. A sketch-map history of Britain 
and Europe, 1485-1783. Harrap, 1939. 143 pp., illus., maps. 3s. 6d. 
[Sec. & Apv.] (174.) 


Tuomson, CHarLes W. First history for Scottish schools. With fore- 
word by J. R. Peddie. McDougall’s Educ. Co., 1939. viii + 208 pp. 
illus. 2s. 6d. [Also in two parts, ls. 4d. each. ELem.] (175.) 

Tirrerton, A. F. From Waterloo to George VI, being “ History, 
Secondary series,” Book va. Ginn, 1939. x + 308 pp., illus., maps. 
3s. 6d. [Sxc.] (176.) 


Wuysrow, S. J. B., and Epwarps, H. E. Europe overseas. A survey 
of modern empires. Dent, 1939. xii + 180 pp., maps. 6s. [Apv.] (177.) 








